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1.       INTRODUCTION 


1.   INTRODUCTION 


1.1  Backcround 


This  report  on  Ashland,  Montana  is  one  in  a  series  of  ten  community 
research  working  papers  documenting  the  field  research  conducted  as  part 
of  the  3LM  Social  Effects  Project.   The  project  was  designed  to  improve 
social  assessment  methods  by  conducting  the  necessary  literature  and 
primary  research  to  develop  and  support  a  Guide  to  Social  Assessment. 

The  project  had  five  major  components.   The  first  component,  a 
review  of  the  literature,  provided  the  basis  for  developing  an  analytic 
framework  for  the  assessment  of  social  effects  of  energy  development. 
The  literature  review  was  crgar.ized  into  the  following  subject  areas: 

1)  Social  organization 

2)  Political  organization 

3)  Economic  organization 

4)  Population  and  demography 

5)  Family 

6)  Specific  groups,  including  Native  Americans,  women,  and  youth 

7)  Attitudes,  values,  and  quality  of  life 

8)  Mitigation 

The  second  component,  the  Social  Effects  Conference,  was  held  in 
Denver  in  October  1980.   The  conference  brought  representatives  of  state 
governments,  the  BLM,  and  the  academic  community  together  to  determine 
what  the  focus  of  the  project  would  be.   A  principal  objective  was  to 
integrate  the  perspectives  of  decision-makers  and  sociologists  and 
develop  a  common  set  of  assessment  priorities. 

^he   third  component  of  the  project,  the  research  component,  was 
based  on  the  results  of  the  literature  analysis  and  the  Social  Effects 
Conference.   The  priorities  identified  for  study  centered  on  changes  in 
community  social  organization  and  indicators  of  community  well-being. 


The  fourth  component  of  the  project  was  the  preparation  of  a  social 
assessment  guide.   The  Guide  is  the  major  product  of  the  project;  to 
ensure  its  applicability,  it  was  given  a  trial  application  under  actual 
field  conditions. 

The  fifth  component  of  the  project  was  a  public  involvement  effort 
to  keep  interest  groups  informed  about  the  project.   Meetings  with  3LM 
and  state  officials  were  held  to  brief  them  on  the  project  and  to  solic- 
it comments.   A  periodic  bulletin  was  distributed  to  inform  others  about 
the  project.   In  addition,  training  workshops  for  3LM  social  scientists 
were  held  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  the  Guide. 


1.2   Purposes  of  the  Re  sea 


The  research  component  was  included  in  the  project  to  achieve  four 
major  objectives: 

1)  To  identify  social  effects,  including  those  suggested  by  the 
literature  review  and  conference  and  to  verify  them  by  field 
investigation 

2)  To  test  the  analytic  framework  which  was  developed  as  a  basis 
for  the  Gu i d e ; 

3)  To  further  elucidate  the  mechanisms  that  cause  social  effects  to 
occur  in  energy  impact  areas 

4)  To  test  field  procedures  and  the  conceptual  approach  at  a  level 
of  effort  comparable  to  that  available  to  3LM  staff  conducting 
social  assessments 

Although  there  were  differences  in  emphasis  among  conference  parti- 
cipants, seven  priority  assessment  topics  were  identified  as  being  of 
greatest  concern: 

1)  What  is  the  distribution  of  socioeconomic  effects  among  groups 
i.n  impacted  areas? 

2)  What  determines  the  capacity  of  communities  to  manage  growth? 

3)  What  are  the  attitudes  of  residents,  both  old  and  new,  toward 
development? 

4)  What  are  the  effects  on  community  facilities  and  services? 

5)  What  are  the  major  lifestyle  and  social  organization  changes 
resulting  from  energy  development? 


6)  What  are  effective  mitigation  strategies? 

7)  How  can  cumulative  social  effects  be  measured  or  described? 

Conference  participants  also  emphasized  that  3LM  needed  an  assess- 
ment method  that  could  handle  site-specific  variations  and  that  would  be 
compatible  with  the  multi-phase  SLM  assessment  and  planning  processes. 

The  research  phase  was  to  last  nine  months,  and  financial  resources 
were  limited.   Clearly,  the  research  effort  could  not  do  justice  to  all 
seven  of  the  research  priorities  summarized  above,  and  it  was  not  BLM's 
intention  that  the  research  effort  provide  definitive  answers  to  all 
social  impact  questions.   The  goal  was  to  devise  an  analytic  framework 
that  would  produce  effective  social  assessments  given  the  3LM  process 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  learn  as  much  about  the  above  areas  of  concern 
as  the  limited  resources  permitted.   Thus,  the  project  team  was  given 
the  seven  research  priorities  and  was  asked  to  create  an  appropriate 
analytic  framework  and  method  for  implementing  the  research  effort. 

1. 3   The  Analytic  Framework 

Several  general  criteria  guided  the  development  of  the  analytic 
framework.   The  first  criterion  was  to  be  sure  that  the  subject  of  the 
research  was  clearly  social  in  nature.   The  BLM  believed  that  enough  was 
known  about  how  to  do  economic  and  demographic  assessments  as  well  as 
facilites  and  services  assessments,  but  that  social  assessments  needed 
improvement. 

•*- 

Second,  if  possible,  BLM  wanted  the  assessment  process  to  discrimin- 
ate between  social  effects  that  could  be  mitigated  and  those  that 
probably  could  not.   5efore  3LM  or  state  and  local  entities  can  require 
mitigation,  the  effects  must  be  known  and  feasible  mitigation  methods 
must  be  understood. 

Third,  the  framework  needed  to  be  implementable  within  a  variety  of 
resource  constraints.   Each  assessment  effort  within  BLM  has  different 


constraints  of  time,  personnel,  and  funding.   Thus,  the  framework  needed 
to  be  workable  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 

A  final  criterion  was  that  the  framework  should  not  only  enable  the 
forecasting  of  effects,  but  also  should  allow  for  determining  the  sig- 
nificance of  effects  for  various  populations;  that  is,  a  basis  was 
needed  to  determine  the  meaning  of  social  effects. 

In  response  to  these  criteria,  an  analytic  framework  was  developed 
that  is  based  upon  the  concept  of  social  organization.   As  used  in  this 
project,  social  organization  is  a  community  level  concept  and  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  by  Wilkinson  in  the  Literature  Review  (Thompson  and 
Branch  1981) .   3asically,  it  focuses  on  the  social  structures  and 
processes  of  community  social  organization  as  the  most  critical  social 
characteristics  ootentiallv  affected  bv  energv  develooment.   This  frame- 
work posits  that  change  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  social  organi- 
zation —  complexity/diversity,  outside  linkages,  distribution  of 
resources/power,  coordination  and  coorperation,  and  their  collective 
effects  on  personal  interaction  —  are  among  the  most  influential  social 
effects  of  energy  development.   With  the  processes  of  social  organi- 
zation as  a  central  focus  and  the  desire  to  forecast  social  change 
caused  by  energy  development  as  the  principal  objective,  the  conceptual 
model  shown  in  Figure  1-1  was  developed  as  the  framework  which  could  be 
used  to  construct  the  BLM  social  assessment  guide. 

The  model,  Figure  1-1,  has  four  major  components:   (1)  direct 
project  inputs  (projects,  leasing  decisions,  resource  management  plans) , 
(2)  the  community's  resources,  (3)  its  social  organization,  (4)  and  the 
well-being  of  individuals  in  the  community  and  their  perception  of  the 
community.   The  normative  goal  of  social  assessment  is  to  estimate  the 
effects  of  exogenous  inputs  on  the  well-being  of  individuals.   This 
involves  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  inputs  on  the  resources  available 
in  a  community,  on  the  social  organization  of  the  community,  and  finally 
on  the  well-being  of  individuals  in  the  community.   It  thus  specifies 
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the  community  as  an  important  unit  of  analysis  for  the  assessment  of 
large  scale  projects. 

3ased  on  the  literature  review  and  the  3LM  conference  results,  these 
four  components  were  thought  to  incorporate  the  significant  dimensions 
of  social  impact  assessment.   When  combined  with  a  theoretical  concept 
of  social  well-being  that  addresses  the  role  of  the  community  in  serving 
the  social  needs  of  its  members,  it  provides  a  basis  for  examining  not 
only  the  effect  of  the  project  upon  social  organization  but  also  for 
examining  the  relationship  between  social  organization  and  individual 
well-being . 

A  principal  advantage  of  the  model  (Figure  1-1)  is  that  it  clarifies 
the  relationship  between  the  social  assessment  component  and  the  other 
components  of  the  total  assessment  process  (that  is,  economic/  demo- 
graphic, facilities  and  services,  and  natural  environment).   It  also 
makes  more  explicit  the  mechanisms  by  which  exogenous  inputs  modify  com- 
munity resources  and  social  organization,  and  ultimately,  individual 
well-being  --  directly  by  the  primary  effect  of  the  inputs,  and  in- 
directly by  changing  interaction  patterns  among  the  components. 

1. 4   Research  Design 

The  research  effort  consisted  of  conducting  ten  comparative  com- 
munity case  studies.   These  were  imperative  since  little  secondary  data 
exist  for  the  social  variables  specified  in  the  model.   Further,  since 
the  social  organisation  variables  have  received  little  attention  in 
western  social  impact  research,  there  was  little  known  about  them.   Con- 
sequently, the  case  study  effort  was  divided  into  two  phases.   The  first 
phase  were  exploratory  in  nature  and  included  four  communities.   More 
time  and  effort  was  allocated  to  these  communites  to  determine  the 
utility  of  the  model,  and  to  identify  major  relationships  and  varia- 
bles.  In  the  second  phase,  six  more  communities  were  included,  but  the 
effort  was  more  focused  and  fewer  resources  were  expended  per  com- 
munity.  Ashland  was  included  in  the  first  phase  effort. 


As  stated  above,  the  analytic  framework  devised  to  guide  the  re- 
search, Figure  1-1,  dictates  that  the  "community"  be  included  as  a  unit 
when  assessing  the  social  effects  of  large-scale  projects.   This  ap- 
proach suggests  that  the  social  meaning  of  development  for  members  of  a 
social  unit,  the  community,  is  determined  largely  by  the  interaction  of 
exogenous  inputs  with  the  community's  resources  and  its  social  organi- 
zation. 

Using  this  approach  meant  the  focus  of  the  research  had  to  be  the 
community  itself.   It  was  decided  the  focus  had  to  be  further  restricted 
to  rural  communities,  those  with  less  than  25,000  people.   This  was  im- 
portant because  many  of  the  problems  facing  3LM  are  concerned  with  dis- 
ruption in  rural,  western  towns.   Further,  mostly  primary  data  had  to  be 
collected  by  the  research  team  in  the  field,  and  it  was  important  that 
the  results  be  as  easily  generalized  as  possible.   Since  in-depth 
studies  of  only  a  few  cases  could  produce  misleading  results,  it  was 
important  to  include  as  many  cases  as  possible.   Eventually,  ten  case 
communities  were  selected. 

To  obtain  data  needed  for  the  four  components  of  the  model,  two  main 
data  sources  were  identified:   unstructured  interviews  and  secondary 
data  available  only  at  the  state  or  local  level.   Secondary  data  were 
collected  locally  for  the  inputs  and  community  resource  components,  and 
for  rates  of  behaviors.   Unstructured  interviewing  was  used  to  collect 
data  on  social  organization  processes  and  the  other  two  major  indicators 
of  well-being  --  access  $.0   resources  and  perceptions  of  the  community. 

Field  research  teams  of  two  each  were  used,  with  ten  members  of  the 
project  team  participating.  "  Of  these  ten  members,  nine  had  considerable 
experience  interviewing  in  energy-impacted  towns,  and  rotation  of  team 
members  among  teams  was  used  to  minimize  interviewer  bias.   Field  in- 
struments and  procedures  were  developed  and  pretested  by  a  three-person 
team  before  research  on  the  ten  communities  was  initiated. 


1 . 5   Selection  of  Study  Communities 

A  purposeful  sampling  of  communities  in  the  six-state  study  region 
based  on  the  following  criteria  was  decided  to  be  the  most  effective 
sampling  procedure. 

1)  The  community  must  have  had  input  from  a  major  energy  project 
between  the  years  1965  and  1980. 

2)  The  energy  development  impacting  the  community  had  to  be  a  mine, 
a  processing  plant  (or  both) ,  or  a  gas  and  oilfield  develop- 
ment.  Employment  had  to  total  at  least  300  people,  since  this 
was  approximately  the  minimum  size  of  projects  likely  to  result 
from  the  3LM  leasing  process.   (Although  a  preference  was  shown 
for  coal  development,  other  energy  activity  qualified.). 

3)  The  community  had  to  be  outside  a  metropolitan  area. 

4)  The  energy  development  had  to  be  past  the  peak  of  the  con- 
struction phase,  and  preferably,  construction  had  been  completed, 

5)  Because  of  the  tremendous  differences  in  legal  and  organiza- 
tional structure  between  the  six  states,  there  had  to  be  repre- 
sentation from  each  state  —  preferably  two  communities  from 
each  state. 

6)  If  possible,  one  of  the  communities  in  each  state  was  to  be 
relatively  large  and  one  relatively  small  (compared  to  the  range 
of  community  sizes  in  the  six  state  area) . 

From  the  following  list  of  all  communities  in  the  six  state  region 
that  met  these  criteria,  the  communities  indicated  with  an  asterisk  were 
tentatively  selected  for  primary  field  research  (See  Table  1-1). 


Figure  1-2  is  a  regional  map  of  the  United  States  which  shows  the 
six  states  with  the  twelve  communities  selected  for  study.   Figure  1-3 
is  a  more  detailed  map  of  Montana  and  Rosebud  County  and  includes  high- 
ways  and  other  cities  and  towns.   Of  the  twelve  communites  selected,  ten 
case  studies  were  completed.   Some  secondary  data  were  collected  for 
Center,  North  Dakota  and  Bloomfield,  New  Mexico,  but  because  of  limita- 
tions of  time  and  funding,  interviews  were  not  conducted  for  these  two 
communities. 

1. 6   Field  Procedures  and  Instruments 

The  field  instruments  used  were  semi-structured  interview  protocol 
forms  which  are  included  in  Aooendix  A.   In  addition,  the  field  team  was 
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FIGURE    1-3 
Rosebud  County 
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TABLE  1-1 


Communities  Tentatively  Selected  for  Primary  Field  Research 


State 


Countv 


Town  or  Community 


Colorado 


Montana 


Delta 

Garfield 

Gunnison 

Jackson 
Moffatt 
Rio  31anco 

Routt 

Rosebud 


Cedaredge 

Delta 

Paonia 

Carbondale 
Newcastle 

Rifle 

Crested  3utte 

Gunnison 

Pitkin 

Walden 

*Craig 

Meeker 
*Rangely 

Havden 


*Ashland 

Birney 

Busby 

Colstrip 

Decker 
♦Forsyth 

Lame  Deer 


New  Mexico 


Colfax 
McKinlev 


Raton 
Gallup 

Thoreau 


San  Juan 


Cibola  (formerly 
Valencia) 


Aztec 
Blanco 
*31oomf ield 
Farmington 
Shiprock 

*Grants 
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TABLE    1-1     (cont.) 


State 


County 


Town  or   Communitv 


North  Dakota 


Utah 


Wyoming 


McLean 

Mercer 

Oliver 
Carbon 


Emery 


Sevier 

Campbell 

Carbon 

Converse 

Johnson 
Lincoln-Uinta 

Platte 

Sheridan 


Sweetwater 


Garrison 

Underwood 
*Washburn 

3eulah 
Hazen 

*Center 

East  Carbon 

Heloe  r 
*?rice 

Wellington 

Castle  Dale 

Cleveland 

Emery 

Huntington 
Orangeville 

*Saiina 

Gillette 
Wright 

Rawlins 
Sinclair 
Wolcott  Junction 

*Douglas 
Glenrock 

Buffalo 

Evanston 

Kemmerer 

Glendo 
Guernsey 
*Wheatland 

Big  Horn 

Dayton 

Ranchester 

Sheridan 

Story 

Green  River 
Rock  Springs 
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given  an  outline  which  specified  the  structure  of  the  community         4 
reports.   However,  because  the  research  was  partially  exploratory,  the 
structure  of  the  reports  was  deliberately  left  flexible  to  accommodate 
unexpected  observations  and  findings. 

The  emphasis  in  the  research  was  to  examine  the  applicability  and 
veracity  of  the  analytic  framework  and  to  determine  whether  these  con- 
cepts were  workable  and  effective  within  the  research  and  data  con- 
straints of  the  assessment  process.   One  of  the  real  questions  to  be 
answered  by  the  research  was  whether  the  social  organization  model  was 
operational  within  3ureau  Assessment  Conditions. 

Field  procedures  involved  several  general  instructions.   !-5ountain 
West  Research  and  Wyoming  Research  prepared  community  information  pack- 
ages for  each  community  when  possible.   This  information  was  given  to 
team  members  before  they  visited  the  community  so  they  would  have  a 
knowledge  base  before  they  began  to  interview.   Team  members  were  en- 
couraged to  schedule  the  first  two  or  three  interviews  before  going  to 
the  community,  but  were  urged  to  let  their  interviews  list  develop  as 
they  worked  in  the  community.   For  the  first  four  communities,  ten  to 
sixteen  man-days  were  allocated  for  field  work;  the  remaining  six  com- 
munities were  allocated  six  to  ten  man-days. 

The  instruments  were  pretested  in  Gillette,  Wyoming  by  three  senior 
members  of  the  team.   Appropriate  revisions  were  made  and  the  instru- 
ments were  then  retested  in  Douglas,  Wyoming,  with  another  senior  member 
of  the  team  being  substituted.   This  test  was  satisfactory  and  the  re- 
vised instruments  were  used  in  the  ten  study  communities.   It  needs  to 
be  stressed,  however,  "that  the  instruments  were  not  highly  structured. 
Team  members,  for  the  most  part,  were  highly  experienced  in  field  re- 
search and  emphasis  was  placed  on  acquiring  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible.  This  was  an  applied  project,  not  a  testing  of  a  well-defined 
theory,  and  the  emphasis  was  on  increasing  the  information  base. 
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Interviewers  were  requested  to  make  detailed  notes  of  interviews; 
the  primary  validity  of  the  findings  is  based  on  concurrence  of  the  team 
members.   Of  the  ten  field  team  participants,  seven  have  a  Ph.D.  in 
sociology,  five  had  worked  on  western  social  impact  studies  for  at  least 
five  years,  and  four  had  worked  in  this  area  for  over  eight  years. 

1.7   Limitations  and  Concepts 
Several  limitations  of  the  research  and  the  report  need  to  be  noted. 

First,  because  there  was  a  high  priority  on  applying  the  analytic 
framework  to  as  wide  a  range  of  communities  as  possible,  and  an  interest 
in  utilizing  techniques  comparable  to  those  that  would  be  employed  in 
the  assessment  process,  the  level  of  effort  for  research  in  each  com- 
munity was  limited.   This,  combined  with  the  focus  of  the  research  on 
delineating  trends  and  evaluations  of  changes  in  community  resources, 
social  organization  and  social  well-being,  meant  that  less  effort  was 
expended  verifying  specific  items  of  information  than  would  have  been 
the  case  in  a  more  concentrated  study  of  a  single  community.   As  a 
result,  readers  should  be  aware  that  some  of  the  details  about  the  com- 
munities may  be  in  error.   For  example,  dates  may  not  be  precise. 

Second,  in  order  to  rigorously  examine  the  causal  relationships  be- 
tween exogenous  inputs  and  community  response,  the  exogenous  inputs  need 
to  be  more  clearly  specified  than  this  approach  allowed.   Ideally,  an 
economic/demographic  analysis  would  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
research.   However,  the  specifications  of  the  project  and  budget  and 
time  constraints  did  not  allow  a  greater  economic  and  demographic  effort 

Third,  the  research  reports  were  developed  primarily  as  working 
papers  to  be  used  by  the  project  team  in  developing  the  Summer'/  Research 
Re oort  and  the  Guide  to  Social  Assessment.   They  have  been  prepared  for 
release  because  it  was  felt  that  they  provided  valuable  information  on 
topics  where  research  results  are  very  scarce.   3ecause  of  their 
genesis,  the  reports  do  not  contain  as  extensive  documentation  or 
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referencing  as  would  have  been  included  if  they  had  been  prepared  as 
final,  stand-alone  documents,  nor  is  the  prose  as  polished  as  it  might 
be. 

Nevertheless,  these  limitations  do  not  necessarily  lessen  the  use- 
fulness of  the  findings;  rather,  they  indicate  areas  were  caution  should 
be  exercised  in  interpreting  and  applying  the  results. 

1. 8   Organization  of  the  Report 

This  report  is  organized  to  correspond  with  the  social  organization 
model,  with  some  accommodation  to  the  need  for  orientation  to  the  com- 
munity early-on.   The  second  chapter  presents  a  brief  summary  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  community  and  its  resources.   The  third  chapter  describes  the 
resource  development  activities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  community.   Chap- 
ters 4  through  7  discuss  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  social  organi- 
zation of  the  community  as  a  result  of  the  energy  development  in  the 
following  sequence:   (1)  differentiation  (complexity/diversity),  (2)         > 
extralocal  linkages,  (3)  stratification,  and  (4)  integration  and  personal 
interaction.   Chapter  8  addresses  the  effects  of  the  energy  development  on 
various  indicators  of  well-being .   Chapter  9  provides  a  brief  overall 
sum-ma  ry  . 
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2.   HISTORICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

2.1   Location  and  Historv  of  Settlement 

Ashland,  Montana  is  a  small  town  of  approximately  400  people  located 
in  the  southern  quarter  of  Rosebud  County,  in  southeastern  Montana. 
Ashland  is  bounded  immediately  on  the  west  by  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation.   The  border  of  Powder  River  County  is  approximately 
three  miles  east  of  the  town. 

Other  towns  in  the  area  include  Broadus,  44  miles  to  the  east,  and 
Lame  Deer,  about  20  miles  to  the  west.   3oth  communities  are  reached  by 
Highway  212,  which  passes  directly  through  Ashland.   The  small  hamlet  of 
3irnev#  Montana,  is  approximately  33  miles  south  of  Ashland  via  a  gravel 
road.   Colstri?  and  Forsyth,  Montana  are  to  the  north.   Colstrip  is 
about  35  miles  north  of  Ashland  via  a  dirt  road  (60  miles  of  paved  road 
via  Lame  Deer)  while  Forsyth,  the  county  seat,  is  62  miles  to  the  north 
via  the  most  direct  route. 

The  town  of  Ashland  was  originally  a  logging  camp  named  Stoddard, 
which  was  established  in  1880  about  six  miles  south  of  the  present  town 
site,  (They  Came  and  Stayed;   Rosebud  Countv  Historv).   The  logging 
operation  existed  to  provide  railroad  ties  for  the  construction  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.   When  the  railroad  was  completed  in  1883,  the 
logging  camp  closed  down.   Sam  O'Conner,  a  clerk  and  bookkeeper  for  the 
logging  company,  decided 'to  stay  in  the  area.   He  opened  up  a  store  just 
across  the  river  from  the  newly  established  St.  Labre  Mission.   O'Connor 
named  the  site  Ashland  after  his  home  town  of  Ashland,  Wisconsin. 

In  1834,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  was  created  by 
president  Chester  A.    Arthur.   Since  Ashland  was  located  within  the 
reservation  boundaries,  it  had  to  move.   By  1900,  the  townsite  had  moved 
off  reservation  land  to  its  present  location,  the  confluence  of  the 
Tongue  River  and  Otter  Creek.   As  homesteaders  settled  in  the  area 
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during  the  late  1300s  and  early  1900s,  Ashland  became  a  service  center 
for  the  surrounding  ranchs  and  farms,  as  well  as  for  the  St.  Labre  Mis- 
sion and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Early  buildings  in  Ashland  included  the  3eatty  house,  the  post  of- 
fice, and  the  Ashland  Mercantile,  which  is  still  in  business  as  one  of 
Ashland's  two  grocery  stores.   In  1909,  the  Forest  Service  Station  for 
the  Custer  National  Fores::  was  moved  from  Miles  City  to  Ashland.   In 
about  1912,  a  flour  mill  was  established  to  process  the  wheat  produced 
by  local  farmers  (Mrs.  L.  D.  Trusler  1981).   However,  it  burned  down  in 
about  1920  and  was  never  rebuilt.   The  first  bank  in  Ashland,  the  Bank 
of  Ashland,  was  established  about  1915  or  1916,  but  closed  down  in  the 
early  1930s,  during  the  depression.   From  then  until  the  Cheyenne 
Western  Bank  opened  in  1971,  Ashland  was  without  a  bank. 

Ashland  had  its  own  printing  press  and  newspaper,  the  " shland 
Pioneer  Press,  from  about  1912  until  the  early  1920s,  when  both  closed 
down.   Several  different  sawmill  operations  have  been  located  in  Ash- 
land.  The  present  sawmill  started  operations  in  abouth  1954,  and  has 
had  a  history  of  periodic  closures. 

Ashland  was  an  unincorporated  town  from  its  start.   The  heyday  of 
Ashland,  when  it  was  most  prosperous  and  populated,  was  from  about  1912 
to  1923.   There  was  little  population  or  economic  growth  following  the 
decline  during  the  Great  Depression.   Its  economy  and  population  re- 
mained relatively  stagnant. 

2. 2   Important  Historical  Events 

The  most  significant  historical  events  in  the  area  were  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  St.  Labre  Mission  in  1883  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation  in  1884.   3oth  institutions  still  existed  and  influenced  the 
community  at  the  time  of  the  study. 
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2. 3   Economic  Ease  of  the  Community 

As  indicated  by  the  history  of  its  settlement,  Ashland's  economy  was 
originally  based  on  the  railroad,  agricultural,  and  forest  products. 
Most  of  the  permanent  settlers  in  the  area  were  farmers,  and  Ashland 
became  the  local  retail  and  service  center.   However,  early  in  its  his- 
tory, the  mission  and  the  reservation  attained  positions  of  influence. 
In  1981,  the  mission,  the  reservation,  and  the  sawmill  formed  the  com- 
munity's economic  base.    As  one  respondent  stated,  "the  mission  and 
3IA  checks  are  the  only  stable  incomes  in  the  community." 

The  St.  Labre  Mission  had  a  history  of  stability  —  by  1931  it  was 
as  large  as  it  had  ever  been.   Tne  sawmill,  on  the  other  hand,  closed 
down  frequently.   The  instability  of  the  sawmill  was  a  serious  economic 
orobiem  for  Ashland. 


The  local  Indian  population  also  was  an  important  part  of  the 
economy  of  Ashland.   Many  Northern  Cheyenne  from  the  nearby  reservation 
as  well  as  the  town  itself  did  most  of  their  shopping  in  Ashland,  pro- 
viding an  important  component  of  the  market  for  the  local  merchants. 
With  the  improvements  in  road  transportation  and  the  decline  in  agri- 
cultural population  in  the  area,  local  ranchers  and  farmers  rarely  went 
into  Ashland  for  business,  prefering  Miles  City,  Billings,  or  Sheridan, 
Wyoming . 

2.4   Previous  Mineral  and  Energy  Development 

Except  for  a  very  small  coal  mine  near  Ashland,  the  Coal  Creek  Mine, 
there  was  no  mineral  or  energy  development  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Ashland.   The  energy  development  that  occurred  in  Rosebud  County  at  Col- 
strip,  and  at  Decker,  had  very  little  direct  effect  on  Ashland.   How- 
ever, the  specter  of  mineral  development  haunted  Ashland  through  the  mid 
and  late  1970s  in  the  form  of  the  proposals  to  develop  the  Montco 


1-The  term  mission  is  used  to  describe  both  the  St.  Labre  Mission 

and  St.  Labre  Indian  school.   The  school  is  the  larger  of  the  two 

entities,  but  they  are  usually  lumped  together  as  "the  mission"  in  local 
conversations. 
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Mine  and  to  build  the  Tongue  River  railroad  to  Colstrip  in  order  to  con- 
nect with  the  main  line.   In  addition  to  coal  development,  a  good  deal 
of  seismograph ic  work  took  place  in  the  Ashland  area  during  the  same 
period,  indicating  a  potential  for  oil  and  gas  development. 


2. 5   Relationship  to  Other  Communities 

3ecause  of  its  location,  Ashland  established  only  limited  and  rela- 
tively intermittent  relationships  with  other  communities  in  the  area. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  Ashland's  unincorporated  status,  and  also  to  its 
location  in  relationship  to  these  other  communities.   Interviews  with 
local  residents  also  indicated  that  Ashland's  isolation  was  somewhat 
voluntary.   Ashland  residents  did  not  seem  to  have  much  desire  to  become 
integrated,  or  to  have  much  contact  with  other  communities  in  the  county 
or  local  area. 

2. 6   Distinctive  Ethnic  and  Cultural  Characteristics 

The  Ashland  area  was  always  jointly  inhabited  by  both  Indians  and 
whites.   The  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  were  the  first  residents,  fol- 
lowed by  the  white  settlers.   Although  other  races  and  ethnic  groups 
lived  in  the  Ashland,  and  continued  to  do  so,  they  represented  a  very 
small  number  of  the  total  population. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  lived  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Reservation;  few  lived  in  the  town  of  Ashland  itself.   Nevertheless, 
their  presence  was  felt  in  the  community.   Most  of  the  actual  residents 
of  Ashland  and  the  surrounding  ranches  and  farms  were  white.   A  few 
whites  lived  on  the  reservation. 

Despite  this  residential  segregation,  quite  a  bit  of  daily  inter- 
action between  the  two  groups  occured  in  the  course  of  the  commercial « 
transactions  in  Ashland.   However,  there  was  little  evidence  of  cultural 
exchange  between  Indians  and  whites.   All  indicators  suggested  that  the 
two  groups  remained  culturally  segregated,  due  in  large  part  to  the 
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hostility  and  prejudice  that  existed  between  them.   Moreover,  there 
seemed  to  be  little  motivation  to  become  familiar  with  the  other's 
culture  and  way  of  life. 
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3.   CHRONOLOGY 

3.1   Definition  of  the  Impact  Period 

The  period  under  consideration,  the  impact  period,  was  from  1970  to 
August  1981.   This  was  a  time  of  major  energy  development  in  Rosebud 
County.   It  was  during  this  time  that  Ashland  should  have  been  most  dra- 
matically impacted. 

3.2   Chronology  of  Major  Events,  Issues  and  Actions 

Contemporary  mineral  and  energy  development  began  at  Colstrip  with 
the  reopening  of  the  Rosebud  mine  in  1958.   Shortly  after  this,  the  Big 
Sky  Mine,  ovr.ed  by  Peabody  Coal  Company,  was  opened  just  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  Rosebud  mine".   3ig  Sky  did  not  achieve  full  production  un- 
til late  1973  or  early  1974.   In  1978  the  Decker  mine  was  opened  at 
Decker,  Montana. 

The  construction  of  the  first  two  Colstrip  electric  generating 
plants,  units  1  and  2,  was  started  in  1972.   These  units  were  completed 
in  1975;  construction  started  en  Colstrip  3  and  4  in  1979. 

The  mining  activity  and  construction  of  the  Colstrip  plants  gener- 
ated a  great  deal  of  controversy  and  opposition  in  Rosebud  County.   In 
an  effort  to  stop  development,  ranchers  organized  into  groups  such  as 
the  Rosebud  Protective  Association  (which  affiliated  with  the  Northern 
Plains  Resource  Council),  the  Tri-County  Rancher  Association,  and 
similar  groups.   Mineral  and  energy  development  became  an  emotional  and 
polarizing  issue  in  Rosebud  -County . 

One  of  the  most  significant  actions  in  this  period  of  development 
was  the  creation  of  the  30  percent  coal  severance  tax,  and  the  Montana 
Coal  Board.   This  provided  funds  to  communities  that  had  been,  or  had 
potential  to  be,  impacted  by  mining  development. 
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3 . 3   Summa  ry 

Ashland  was  surrounded  by  large-scale  development,  yet  was  almost 
totally  unaffected.   Despite  the  booms  at  Colstri?,  Forsyth,  and  Decker, 
Montana,  and  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  Ashland  was  a  like  the  eye  of  a  hurri- 
cane:  calm  and  untroubled  in  a  fierce  storm.   It  did,  however,  benefit 
from  the  coal  tax  monies. 
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4.   DIFFERENTIATION 

4. 1   Introduction 

In  this  chapter  the  political,  economic,  and  social  differentiation 
of  Ashland  will  be  discussed.   First,  however,  a  definition  of  differen- 
tiation will  be  posited  and  the  "community"  of  Ashland  will  be  delimited. 

Differentiation  is  a  property  of  social  structures  (Blau,  1975:222), 
emerging  from  the  social  relationships  that  constitute  social  struc- 
tures.  More  specifically,  differentiation  emerges  as  a  result  of  social 
interaction  between  individuals  as  well  as  groups.   It  is  the  process  by 
which  social  positions  of  individuals  and  subgroups  become  distinct. 
(31au,  1974:76).   Since  social  positions  are  role-related  (Sarbin  and 
Allan,  1968) ,  differentiation  in  a  social  structure  can  be  seen  as  the 
differentiation  of  roles  (Blau,  1975:222),  and  as  the  systematic  process 
by  which  role  positions  become  distributed  in  the  social  structure. 
Since  role  positions  imply  social  positions  and  social  relationships, 
the  extent  of  differentiation  in  a  social  structure  is  a  function  of  the 
numerical  size  of  the  population  included  (31au,  1974,  1977a,  1977b). 

This  view  of  differentiation  is  applicable  to  the  political  and 
social  differentiation  components,  but  not  to  the  economic.   Economic 
differentiation  will  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  dispersion,  that  is,  the 
range  and  relative  importance  of  economic  activities  in  the  community. 

Because  Ashland  is  not  an  incorporated  community  and  has  no  estab- 
lished political  boundaries,  it  is  difficult  to  set  limits  on  what  con- 
stitutes "Ashland."   For  the  purpose  of  the  study,  Ashland  will  be 
defined  to  include  the  townsite  itself  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tongue 
River,  the  St.  Labre  Mission  and  School,  and  the  Cheyenne  Village  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.   In  addition,  the  area  within  10  miles  west  and 
15  miles  north,  south,  and  east  of  the  townsite  will  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  Ashland  community.   This  definition  of  Ashland  was  suggested 
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by  Malcolm  McRae  in  1981.   He  stated  that  "the  Ashland  area  takes  in  a 
10-15  mile  radius  around  Ashland."   The  distance  of  10  miles  to  the  west 
of  Ashland  is  somewhat  arbitrary  and  approximately  halfway  between  Ash- 
land and  Lame  Deer.   Farther  west,  it  is  assumed  that  residents  will 
identify  more  strongly  with  Lame  Deer.   Actually,  since  all  land 
directly  west  of  Ashland  is  reservation  land,  this  is  probably  a  liberal 
estimate  of  Ashland's  influence  to  the  west. 

4. 2   Political  Differentiation 

4.2.1   Local  Structure 

The  leadership  structure  in  Ashland  was  both  informal  and  formal, 
with  the  overlap  between  the  two  so  extensive  that  they  were  almost 
identical.   Ashland,  being  unincorporated,  did  not  have  the  formal 
leadership  positions  of  mayor,  city  council,  city  attorney,  and  the 
like.   It  did  have  the  Water  and  Sewer  3oard ,  and  the  Fire  3oard.   Tne 
membership  of  these  two  boards  was  identical,  with  the  exception  of  one 
member  who  served  only  on  the  Water  and  Sewer  Board.   The  position  held 
by  this  person  was  the  only  appointed  position  on  either  board  and  was 
created  by  the  county  commissioners  to  provide  representation  for  the 
St.  Labre  Mission. 


These  two  boards  were  established  by  the  county  commissioners,  and 
members  were  elected  in  March  of  1976.  The  Water  and  Sewer  Board  was 
composed  of  six  members,  the  Fire  Board  of  five  members. 


The  purpose  of  the  Water  and  Sewer  Board  was  to  oversee  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  the  water  and  sewer  system  constructed  in 
Ashland  between  1976  and  1978.   The  Fire  Board  was  responsible  for 


^There  seemed  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  community  as  to  when  the 
Water  and  Sewer  3oard  was  first  set  up.   Some  said  that  the  first  board 
was  established  in  the  early  1970s  when  some  action  was  taken  on  the 
sewer  problem.   This  first  board  was  supposed  to  have  been  appointed  by 
the  county  commissioner,  then  the  election  for  the  "second"  board  was 
held  in  March  1976.   Malcom  McCrea  was  one  of  those  on  the  "first" 
board.   The  actual  events,  and  their  timing  seemed  to  be  lost  in  most 
people's  memory. 
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administering  the  fire  district.  The  authority  of  the  two  boards  was  /f~ 
limited  to  those  matters  concerning  the  water  and  sewer  district  or  firt 
protection. 

However,  the  Water  and  Sewer  Board,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Fire 
Board,  had  a  good  deal  of  unofficial  power  because  they  were  the  only 
formally  organized  political  bodies  in  the  community.  When  residents 
were  asked  if  Ashland  had  the  capacity  to  plan  for  development,  a  usual 
response  was  "sure,  we  have  the  Water  and  Sewer  Board."   Interviews  in 
the  community  indicated  that  residents  perceived  the  duties  and  capacity 
of  the  Water  and  Sewer  3oard  to  extend  beyond  its  legal  responsibility 
and  authority.   The  board  was  seen  as  a  planning  board  for  Ashland. 
This  gave  those  on  the  board  a  great  deal  of  personal  and  collective 
influence  in  Ashland  concerning  the  future  of  the  community  vis-a-vis 
development. 

The  only  formal  leader  in  Ashland  with  regular,  and  formal  political 
ties  outside  of  the  community  was  Malcolm  "Mac"  McRae,  who  was  elected 
to  the  county  commission  in  1979.   McRae  had  long  been  an  informal 
leader  in  Ashland.   So  far  as  known,  McRae  was  the  first  county  commis- 
sioner from  Ashland,  or  at  the  very  least,  he  was  the  first  in  the  com- 
munity's memory.   3eing  a  county  commissioner,  McRae 's  formal  position 
was  not  in  Ashland  per  se,  since  commissioners  were  elected  at-large, 
but  he  was  very  influential  in  Ashland,  since  he  was  the  town's  only 
political  link  to  the  county. 

As  stated  above,  the  overlap  between  the  formal  leaders  on  the  the 
two  boards  and  the  informal  leaders  was  almost  complete.   What  seemed  to 
have  developed  was  a  circulation  of  the  same  informal  leaders  in  and  out 
of  the  formal  positions. 

The  leadership  structure  in  Ashland  was  very  stable,  but  fragile, 
exhibiting  very  little  change  over  the  decade  of  the  1970s.   Although 
some  relative  newcomers  were  included  in  the  leadership  structure  (for 
example,  Larry  Price,  who  had  been  in  Ashland  only  five  years),  most 
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were  longtime  residents.   The  development  in  Colstrip  was  generally  not 
considered  by  community  residents  to  have  affected  Ashland's  political 

structure. 

According  to  informants,  whatever  political  activity  took  place  in 
Ashland  did  so  on  an  informal  basis.   Leaders  were  approached  inform- 
ally/ and  often  a  solution  was  developed  and  agreed  upon  before  any 
formal  action  was  taken.   This  informal  process  was  partly  a  function  of 
a  lack  of  an  formal  structure,  but  it  was  also  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  rules,  red  tape,  and  formality  were  looked  down  upon  by  the  resi- 
dents. 

Examination  of  the  decision-making  structure  indicated  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  formal  political  positions  (for  example,  through  incor- 
poration) would  not  immediately  result  in  much  of  a  difference.   The 
same  people  who  were  currently  community  leaders  would  probably  have 
filled  the  formal  positions,  and  the  informal  network  for  getting  things 
done  would  have  persisted. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  there  was  little  necessity  for  community 
action  of  any  kind,  and,  therefore,  there  were  very  few  demands  or 
expectations  placed  on  community  leaders  or  government.   Indeed,  to 
openly  engage  in  political  activity  within  the  community  was  suspect. 
Community  residents  took  great  pride  in  being  self-sufficient  and 
self-reliant,  and  there  was  resistance  to  government  interference  at 
every  level,  since  this  implied  a  loss  of  independence.   There  was 
little  interest  in  planning,  zoning,  or  community  commitments  of  any 
kind. 

This  lack  of  demand  or  desire  for  community  leadership  resulted  in  a 
climate  in  which  there  was  little  need  of  tolerance  of  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders.   Indeed,  initiative  was  dangerous.   Carl  Lenyard, 
who  was  one  of  the  early  leaders  on  the  water  and  sewer  problem,  was 
"almost  run  out  of  town"  for  suggesting  the  need  for  a  new  water  system 
several  years  prior  to  a  community  consensus  that  one  was  needed. 
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Community  leadership  in  Ashland  functioned  as  a  mouthpiece  for  the  com-  ^ 
munity.   Once  individual  problems  had  been  identified  through  informal 
networks,  the  leaders  were  to  voice  the  community  concensus  and  take 
only  the  action  already  agreed  upon  by  the  community,  however,  because 
of  the  structure  of  the  community,  and  the  rugged  independence  of  its 
citizens,  consensus  often  proved  difficult  to  reach. 

Despite  the  fact  that  few  demands  were  made  of  the' community  leader- 
ship, some  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  leadership  was  expressed. 
Ironically,  in  light  of  the  above  discussion,  the  most  often  repeated 
complaint  concerned  a  perceived  lack  of  leadership,  especially  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  impact  of  energy  development.   It  was  felt  by  some 
people  that  the  leadership  was  not  capable,  either  by  inclination  or 
experience,  of  leading  Ashland  through  the  changes  and  challenges  that 
the  community  would  face  with  development.   Another  charge  lodged 
against  the  leadership  was  that  it  was  informal,  closed,  and 
exclusionary. 
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Concern  was  also  voiced  about  a  lack  of  leadership  among  the 
Cheyenne  population.   However,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  Ashland  the 
Cheyenne  were  not  in  a  position  in  which  leadership  could  easily  emerge 
or  be  utilized.   In  addition,  the  cultural  emphasis  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  on  achieving  tribal  concensus  before  taking  action  inhibited 
the  development  of  spokespersons  and  leaders.  .  The  Indians  did  not  have 
a  typical  Anglo  leadership  structure  because  of  historical  and  cultural 
conditions.   Indian- leadership  in  Ashland  consisted  of  a  spokesman  who 
was  recognized  by  both  the  Indians  and  whites;  even  such  spokesman  posi- 
tions were  a  new  development  in  Cheyenne  society.   Indeed,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  some  sociologists  that  the  Northern  Cheyenne  culture  may 
preclude  a  "leadership"  role,  in  the  white  man's  bureaucratic  sense.   As 
one  of  the  Indian  respondents  stated,  the  reservation  had  never 
developed  its  own  fire  department  because  of  the  authority  and  organi- 
zational problems  —  "Everyone  would  argue  about  who  got  to  drive." 

The  leadership  in  Ashland  was  composed  mainly  of  downtown  business- 
men, and  a  few  large  landowners.   The  landowners  mentioned  as  leaders 
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were  Albert  Snodgrass  and  3ill  Trusler,  both  of  whom  were  in  the  process 
of  subdividing  their  land.   Also,  almost  all  of  those  identified  as 
leaders  were  from  families  that  had  a  long  history  in  the  Ashland  area. 
There  were  a  few  exceptions,  but  very  few.   It  was  notable  that  Cheyenne 
were  not  identified  as  leaders;  the  leadership  was  white,  but  it  was  not 
exclusively  male.   No  one  from  the  mission  (with  the  exception  of  Russ 
3allentine)  was  named  as  a  community  leader.   Finally,  it  was  signifi- 
cant that  none  of  the  ranchers  from  the  surrounding  area,  with  the 
exceptions  noted  above,  were  included  among  the  Ashland  leadership. 
Ranchers  seemed  to  have  little  influence  in  the  community  at  all.   This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  local  ranchers  refused  to  have  much 
to  do  with  Ashland,  and  did  little  shopping  in  Ashland.   However,  the 
ranchers  did  gossip  about  Ashland  and  its  residents,  and  thus  kept  up, 
albeit  at  a  distance,  with  community  affairs. 

The  one  area  of  the  community  in  which  the  ranchers  exercised  con- 
siderable control  was  the  school  district.   Of  the  five  school  board 
members,  three  were  ranchers,  including  the  chairman.   The  school  board 
tightly  controlled  the  school,  giving  the  school  principal  very  little 
leeway  in  operating  the  school.   Within  a  short  time  prior  to  the  study, 
two  principals  quit,  and  one  school  board  member  resigned  over  the 
selection  of  a  principal.   In  general,  it  was  reported  that  principals 
were  hard  to  keep  in  Ashland  because  of  the  interference  of  the  school 
board . 

-4.  3   Economic  Differentiation 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  (4.1)  economic  differentiation  will  be 
discussed  in  terms  of  the  range  or  dispersal  of  employment,  businesses, 
personnel  and  staff  in  the  Ashland  area. 

Prior  to  discussing  the  separate  elements  of  economic  differen- 
tiation, it  should  be  noted  that  there  was  no  fundamental  change  in  the 
economic  structure  of  Ashland  over  the  decade  of  the  1970s.   Similar 
sta-  bility  was  also  found  in  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  economic 

struc-  ture. 
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4.3.1      EmDlovment 


r 


The  Ashland  area  had  five  major  sectors  of  employment:   profes- 
sional, clerical,  service  workers,  laborers,  and  agriculture.   There  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  diversity  within  these  five  sectors.   For  example, 
almost  all  of  the  laborers  worked  at  the  sawmill,  while  the  profes- 
sional workers  were  dominated  by  school  teachers  and  forest  service 
employees.   No  occupational  or  industrial  sector  data  more  current  than 
the  1970  census  for  the  Ashland  Census  Division  was  available. 

4.3.2  3usiness 

The  largest  "business"  in  Ashland  was  the  mission,  and  had  been  for 
a  long  time.   The  second  largest  was  the  sawmill,  when  it  was  in  opera- 
tion.  The  mill  had  such  a  history  of  closings  that  a  closing  was 
neither  unexpected  nor  unanticipated.   Also,  the  length  of  the  closings 
was  irregular.   When  in  full  operation,  the  mill  employed  35-90 
non-union  laborers.   The  closings  were  reportedly  caused  by  management 
factors  that  were  independent  of  market  conditions.   These  two  major 
economic  entities  were  not  locally  owned. 
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Businesses  that  were  locally  owned  (or  franchised)  and  served  the 
local  market  were  almost  all  small.   In  most  cases,  the  owner  and  the 
owner's  family  provided  a  good  deal  of  the  labor  to  operate  the 
business.   The  businesses  in  Ashland  included  two  bars,  two  gas  sta- 
tions, a  beauty  shop,  two  grocery  stores,  a  craft  shop,  two  restaurants, 
a  motel,  a  hardware  store,  and  a  bank.   A  Montana  state  liquor  store  was 
also  located  in  Ashland. 

The  agricultural  operations  were  locally  owned  by  people  who  had  a 
long  history  in  the  community.   Most  were  family  farms.   There  was  no 
indication  that  any  new  ranches  had  been  established  during  the  study 
period . 
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4.3.3   Personnel  and  Staff 

An  important  factor  influencing  the  characteristics  of  workers  in 
Ashland  was  differential  recruitment.   Most  of  the  professional  workers, 
particularly  the  teachers  and  school  administrators,  were  not  native  to 
Ashland.   Many  came  from  other  areas  of  Montana,  but  the  rest  came  from 
"all  over."   Similarly,  the  laborers  who  worked  at  the  sawmill  were  pre- 
dominately from  outside  the  area.   On  the  other  hand,  the  proprieters, 
clerks,  service  workers  and  agricultural  workers  were  mostly  longtime 
Ashland  residents. 

There  was  little  indication  that  much  change  had  occurred  in  the 
size  of  total  work  force  or  in  the  relative  size  of  the  each  segment  of 
the  economic  structure. 

4. 4   Social  Differentiation 

In  this  section  three  components  of  social  differentiation  are  con- 
sidered:  demographic,  activities/lifestyles,  and  social  groupings.   The 
first  of  these  components,  demographic,  while  not  strictly  social,  does 
influence  the  other  two.   Overall,  Ashland  exhibited  a  high  degree  of 
social  differentiation,  and  directly  contradicted  the  myth  of  the  homo- 
geneity of  small  rural  towns.   This  differentiation  was  not  entirely 
aligned  along  the  Indian-white  axis. 

From  the  available  data  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  pattern  of 
social  groupings  and  differentiation  had  not  changed  in  any  appreciable 
degree  for  a  long  time/  As  with  political  and  economic  differentiation, 
social  differentiation  remained  relatively  constant  in  Ashland. 

The  analysis  presented  in  this  section  is  based  upon  observations  in 
Ashland,  interviews  with  local  residents,  and  some  theoretical  reasoning 
which  conforms  to  the  data. 
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4.4.1  Demographic  Composition 

The  population  of  Ashland  was  hard  to  determine.   A  report  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  (1979:116)  listed  Ashland  with  a  population  of 
400.   Jobes  and  Parsons  (1974:47)  estimated  that  Ashland  had  "over  350 
residents."   A  special  census  of  Rosebud  County  in  1976  enumerated  946 
people  in  the  Ashland-Birney  area.   The  1981  population  of  Ashland  was 
probably  about  400  people. 

Like  so  many  other  small  rural  communities,  Ashland  was  "old"  in 
terms  of  its  population.   Most  of  the  young  adults  left  the  area  after 
graduation  from  high  school  to  seek  higher  education  and/or  employment, 
because  of  the  lack  of  opportunities  in  Ashland.   The  St.  Labre  Mission 
did  bring  in  a  large  number  of  young  residents  (the  students)  into  Ash- 
land, but  these  students  were  not  residents  of  Ashland  per  se.   Because 
of  the  general  exodus  of  young  adults,  Ashland  had  a  low  proportion  of 
those  age  groups  that  are  most  important  to  a  natural  increase  in  popu- 
lation.  Future  population  growth  in  Ashland  will  have  to  come  from 
in-migration. 

As  stated  in  Section  2.6,  Ashland  had  a  multi-racial  population. 
Although  it  was  not  possible  to  arrive  at  a  precise  distribution  of  the 
population  according  to  race  (because  of  Ashland's  unincorporated 
status) ,  a  rough  indication  of  the  distribution  was  obtained  by 
examining  the  distribution  for  the  Ashland  census  district.   In  this 
district,  which  extended  beyond  Ashland  but  excluded  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  reservation,  there  were  500  whites,  60  Indians,  three  Asian  and 
Pacific  Islanders,  and  one  "other".   In  all  probability,  all  60  Indians 
lived  in  Ashland  while  .some  of  the  whites  lived  outside  of  the  community 
of  Ashland,  as  defined  in  Section  4.1.   3ecause  of  changes  in  census 
district  boundries  and  Ashland's  unincorporated  status,  there  were  no 
comparable  population  data  from  the  1970  census. 

4.4.2  Activities/Lifestyles 

Activities  and  lifestyles  in  Ashland  reflected,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  social  groups  in  Ashland.   There  was  not  an  activity  or  lifestyle 
which  was  common  to  the  community,  with  one  exception. 
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Outdoor  recreation,  especially  hunting  and  fishing,  were  ubiquitious 
activities  in  Ashland.   The  enjoyment  of  hunting  and  fishing  cut  across 
all  social  groups  and  provided  a  common  element  about  which  a  great 
jority  of  the  residents  could  communicate  and  agree. 
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There  were  a  few  "community"  activities  such  as  the  Fireman's  fund- 
raising  dance  and  the  TRICO  picnic,  but  these  were  annual  events.   For 
the  most  part,  there  was  very  little  to  do  in  Ashland.   There  were  no 
organized  community  leisure  or  recreation  activities.   The  bars  were  a 
focus  of  activity  for  some  of  the  population.   The  ranchers  had  their 
pool  tournaments  and  roping  events,  but  participation  in  these  was  on  an 
invitation  only  basis.   Others  played  bridge.   It  appeared  that  visiting 
and  neighboring  had  declined  in  importance  and  frequency  in  Ashland.   As 
in  many  small  towns,  teenagers  were  identified  as  a  group  particularly 
affected  by  the  lack  of  recreation  facilities  and  opportunities.   The 
lack  of  organized  recreation  led  to  a  teen  lifestyle  centered  around 
drinking  and  drug  use.   Residents  expressed  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  the  situation.   "Public"  recreation  in  Ashland  was  limited  to  an 
electronic  poker  game  machine,  two  pinball  machines,  three  electronic 
games,  and  two  pool  tables.   Residents  often  went  to  Broadus,  Colstri?, 
Miles  City,  Billings,  or  Sheridan,  Wyo.  for  recreation.   The  charge 
"there  is  nothing  to  do  here"  certainly  applied  to  Ashland,  and  was  a 
constant  complaint  of  the  residents. 

There  were  some  differences  between  the  whites  and  Cheyenne  in  terms 
of  activities  and  lifestyles.   Both  races  congregated  at  the  bars,  but 
the  Cheyenne  also  engaged  in  powwows  and  other  strictly  Indian  activi- 
ties. 

4.4.3   Social  Groupings  and  Group  Relationships 

Given  its  size  and  isolation,  Ashland  was  surprisingly  fragmented, 
with  extensive  social  differentiation.   Little  community  consciousness 
or  cohesion  was  expressed.   A  total  of  22  groups  were  identified  by 
Ashland  residents  in  the  interviews  conducted  for  this  study.   Although 
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some  of  the  groups  overlapped,  the  groups  identified  along  with  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  were  mentioned,  are  shown  in  Table  4-1. 

Even  this  list  is  further  broken  down.   For  example,  one  respondent 
grouped  the  ranchers  into  Otter,  Sonnett,  Birney,  and  East  Fork  Otter 
Creek  groups.   Another  respondent  broke  down  the  Cheyenne  into  "breeds" 
and  "half-breeds."  A  third  respondent  placed  the  Indians  into  even 
finer  groups:   reservation  and  nonreservation;  pure  blood  and  half- 
breeds.   This  respondent  also  broke  the  white  population  into  a  number 
of  subgroups:   permanent  and  transient;  ranchers  and  business;  mill- 
workers  and  mission  workers.   In  addition,  the  respondents  puts  these 
groupings  into  opposition.   Thus,  reservation  Indians  versus  nonreserva- 
tion Indians;  permanent  whites  vs.  transient  whites;  ranchers  and  busi- 
ness people  vs.  mill  workers  and  other  workers. 

The  number  of  possible  groups  in  Ashland  was  not  as  important  as  the 
extent  to  which  the  groups  were  segregated.   It  was  generally  reported 
that  the  groups  did  not  get  along  very  well.   The  following  are  some 
comments  made  by  community  residents: 

1)  The  communities  are  clannish,  but  they  stick  with  each  other. 
They  handle  their  own  problems. 

2)  It  is  a  very  clannish  place.   Everyone  is  an  outsider. 

3)  There  is  schism  and  stereotyping  between  Mission  and  town. 

4)  There  is  in-fighting  between  Labre  and  Ashland. 

5)  There  always  have  been  problems  in  Ashland,  but  people  here  take 
care  of  it  .themselves  and  nobody  gives  a  damn.   There  is  pride 
in  toughness. 

6)  There  is  no  real  social  acceptance  of  anyone  but  permanent  old- 
timers.   The  ranchers  do  not  associate  with  anyone  else  except 
for  business  people  who  are  family  linked  to  the  ranchers  anvway 


7) 
8) 


There  have  never  been  good  working  relationships  between  Ashland 
and  reservation. 

There  has  been  little  friction  or  animosity  between  Labre  and 
Ashland,  but  very  little  working  relationship. 

9)   Different  types  of  people,  often  transients,  account  for  lack  of 
community  anymore. 

10)   People  are  hard  to  know;  you  have  to  prove  yourself.   Even  25  to 
30  year  residents  are  not  community  residents  if  they  are 
slightly  different. 
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TABLE    4-1 


Groups   Identified   in  Ashland,    Montana 
and  Number  of  Times  Mentioned 


Group 

Times  Mentioned 

Indians 

8 

Ranchers 

7 

Sawmill 

5           ; 

i 

Mission 

5 

Forest  Service 

3 

Whites 

3 

Transients 

2 

3usiness  people 

2 

Commuters  to  Colstrip 

1 

Birney 

1 

School  teachers 

1 

TRICO  -  Range  Telephone 

1 

Hienrich's  church 

1 

Mormons 

1 

Miners 

1 

Union  contractors 

1 

Blue  collar  townspeople 

1 

White  collar 

1 

Trailer  court 

1 

Old-timers 

1 

Newcomers 

1 

Religious  groups 

1 

Source:      Mountain  West  Research-North,    1981. 
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11)  Teachers  at  Labre  are  a  separate  community  group. 

12)  In  Ashland,  most  construction  workers  had  families.   They  did 
not  really  blend  into  town. 


The  community,  then,  was  characterized  by  numerous  small  groupings 
of  people  who  had  little  interaction  (other  than  routine  interaction  to 
accomplish  daily  activities)  with  each  other.   For  example,  while  the 
school  teachers  at  Labre  might  do  some  shopping  at  Green's  grocery 
store,  and  were  known  by  Green,  that  was  about  the  extent  of  their  in- 
volvement with  each  other.   Moreover,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  conflict 
between  the  groups,  especially  between  longtime  residents  and  newcomers. 

There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  racial  antagonism  between  the  whites 
and  Indians.    The  whites  generally  appeared  to  still  believe  in  the 
stereotype  of  the  drunken,  lazy  Indian.   They  had  also  developed  a  great 
deal  of  resentment  toward  federal  programs  and  funds  that  went  to  the 
Indians.   "They  get  everything  they  want,"  or  "they  don't  have  to  work 
for  anything,"  were  typical  statements.   The  Indians  resented  the 
prejudice  and  felt  that  they  had  been  excluded  from  community 
participation  by  the  whites.   They  complained  that  everything  that 
happened  in  Ashland  was  directed  toward  the  whites.   The  Indians  did  not 
like  the  obvious  discrimination  against  them?  the  whites  did  not  like 
the  reverse  discrimination.   There  was,  based  on  these  positions,  little 
meaningful  contact  between  the  two  groups.   Conductors  of  the  study 
observed  that  in  Ashland,  whites  and  Indians  did  not  do  things 
together.   With  the  exception  of  a  few  teenaged  girls,  whites  and 
Indians  were  not  seen  together  walking  down  the  street,  going  about  the 
town  in  cars,  or  conversing  in  public.   Even  in  the  two  bars  there  was 
racial  segregation.   One  establishment  was  frequented  by  whites,  the 
other  by  Indians.   Because  of  prejudice,  the  Indians  refused,  for  the 


^Bonachieh  (1972:549)  uses  the  term  antagonism  to  "encompass  all 
levels  of  intergroup  conflict,  including  ideologies  and  beliefs  (such  as 
racism  and  prejudice) ,  behaviors  (such  as  discrimination,  lynchings, 
riots) ,  and  institutions  (such  as  laws  perpetuating  segregation) .   The 
term  also  includes  the  feature  that  intergroup  conflict  is  mutual,  i.e.   — 
both  sides  dislike  each  other,  and  it  is  a  product  of  interaction. 
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most  part,  to  patronize  one  of  the  two  restaurants  in  Ashland,  nor  were 
Indians  invited  to  private  events  held  by  whites.   Indians  would 
occassionally  go  to  public  events.   In  effect,  discrimination  and  racial 
antagonism  was  part  of  the  way  of  life,  the  social  organization,  and  the 
"social  stock  of  knowledge,"  and  they  dominated  almost  every  facet  of 
community  life. 

While  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  prejudice  by  both  sides, 
the  whites  in  Ashland  were  more  likely  to  say  that  relations  between  the 
groups  was  fine  or  pretty  good.   This  appeared  to  be  due,  to  a  large 
extent,  because  the  whites  held  most  of  the  power  in  the  social  organi- 
zation of  the  community.   Most  likely,  the  whites  felt  that  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians  were  good  because  the  Indians  had  not  yet 
challenged  their  role  as  community  leaders.   This  fact  of  life  kept  the 
level  of  overt  interacial  violence  and  conflict  fairly  low.   Neverthe- 
less, the  white  leadership  resented  the  Indians  because  of  the  town's 
economic  dependence  on  the  Indians,  of  whom  whites  had  a  low  and 
prejudiced  opinion.   The  Mission,  by  its  failure  to  take  a  strong  com- 
munity position,  had  also  not  challenged  the  legitimacy  of  the  white 
leadership.   This  could  account  for  the  stability  of  the  social  organi- 
zation of  Ashland  in  the  face  of  racial  and  group  antagonism. 

The  large  number  of  social  groups  in  such  a  small  community  and 
their  lack  of  interaction  with  each  other  resulted  in  little  social 
cohesion  or  sense  of  community  in  Ashland.   Tension  between  Indians  and 
whites  further  exacerbated  the  condition.   Thus,  Ashland  was  charac- 
terized by  antagonism  and  conflict,  rather  than  by  cooperation  and  con- 
sensus. 

4. 5   Summary 

Ashland  was   a  highly    fragmented  community   characterized  by   some 
fairly  firm  group  divisions.      Tension  was  high    in   the  community,    a 
factor    identified  as  contributing   to  its  overall  evaluation  as   a 
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difficult  place  to  live.  There  was  some  violence  in  the  community  that 
was  generally  accepted  as  part  of  the  community  lifestyle.   There  was  nc 
evidence  that  anything  was  being  done  to  prevent  it,  other  than  hiring 
more  police.   Respondents  expressed  a  feeling  of  fatalism  about  Ashland; 
that  it  was  the  way  it  was,  always  had  been,  and  always  would  be. 

4.5.1  Relationship  of  Chanae  to  Energy  Development 

Although  Ashland  was  located  proximate  to  some  of  the  largest  energy 
developments  in  Montana,  (for  example,  Colstri?  and  the  coal  mining  at 
Decker) ,  it  had  been  almost  totally  uneffected  by  it  all.   Only  a  few 
people  lived  in  Ashland  and  worked  in  Colstrip,  and  they  had  lived  in 
Ashland  prior  to  the  development.   In  short,  Ashland  had  not  been 
impacted  by  energy  development  as  of  1981. 


4*5.2  Consequences  of  Pre-oroiect  Characteristics  and  Chan 
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Perhaps  the  major  reason  Ashland  was  not  impacted  was  its  geographic 
isolation.   While  the  distances  to  Colstrip  and  Decker  were  well  within  ' 
range  for  commuting,  the  roads  were  not  very  good.   Indeed,  the  most 
direct  roads  were  gravel.   In  addition,  there  was  an  extreme  shortage  of 
housing  in  Ashland,  with  no  new  housing  or  trailer  courts  available. 
Since  the  Decker  project  was  only  34  miles  from  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  a 
substantial  regional  center,  and  Montana  Power  was  providing  adequate 
housing  for  workers  in  Colstrip,  there  was  little  reason  for  workers  to 
live  in  Ashland,  and  there  was  nothing  in  or  about  Ashland  that  at- 
tracted workers  to  it. 

4.5.2.1  Ability  to  Respond  to  and  Control  Growth 

If  large-scale  development  were  to  come  to  Ashland,  indications  were 
that  the  community  would  not  be  able  to  respond  adequately  to  it  without 
major  changes  in  its  political  structure.   Incorporation  alone  would 
probably  do  little  to  increase  its  ability  to  respond,  although  incor- 
poration is  favored  by  many  theoreticians  as  one  way  to  handle  develop- 
ment.  If  there  were  to  be  a  response  to  development,  it  would  be  by 
newcomers  to  Ashland  who  would  have  to,  in  a  sense,  "take  over"  the  town 
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and  organize  it  politically  so  that  an  adequate  response  strategy  could 
be  developed. 

The  biggest  factor  limiting  Ashland's  ability  to  respond  was  its 
leadership  structure.   Even  with  incorporation,  the  same  people  would 
continue  to  be  leaders,  the  fragmented  structure  of  the  community  would 
not  change,  and  consensus  would  have  to  be  reached  before  action  could 
be  taken.   Indeed,  incorporation  could  worsen  the  situation  by  bringing 
to  the  fore  antagonisms  that  were  fairly  latent  at  the  time  of  the 
study.   It  can  be  said,  then,  that  Ashland's  vulnerability  was  not  in 
its  lack  of  formal  political  structure  but  in  the  process  of  historical 
evolution  through  which  it  had  attained  that  structure,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  influence  town  politics  and  decision-making  in  the  future. 

4.5.2.2   Distribution  of  Effects 

Energy  development  in  Rosebud  County  had  two  effects  on  Ashland,  one 
direct  and  minor,  the  other  indirect  and  major. 

The  direct  effect  was  that  the  few  people  who  did  live  in  Ashland 
and  work  in  Colstrip  or  at  the  Coal  Creek  Mine  were  employed  and  brought 
some  money  in  the  community.   There  was  also  some  feeling  that  Colstrip 
was  a  source  of  drugs.   However,  this  was  questionable,  since  drugs  were 
prevelant  in  Ashland  prior  to  Colstrip  development. 

The  community  was  affected  indirectly  by  the  anticipation  of 
development.   The  proposed  Montco  mine  had  a  long,  on-again,  off-again 
history.   At  the  time  of  the  study,  a  potentially  significant  transpor- 
tation link,  the  Tongue  River  Railroad,  was  officially  proposed.   Con- 
struction of  the  railroad  was  crucial  to  the  future  of  development  in 
southeastern  Rosebud  County,  but  there  was  also  considerable  uncertainty 
associated  with  this  project. 

The  anticipation  of  development  had  led  to  some  polarization  of 
opinion  about  the  effects  of  mining  and  the  proposed  rail  line,  to  some 
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expansion  of  businesses  by  merchants,  and  to  the  hope  that  Ashland's 
economic  future  would  improve.  But  the  uncertainty  of  when,  and  even 
if,  development  would  occur  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
plan.   To  expand  too  soon  is  costly,  and  the  unknown  future  of  the  com- 
munity caused  tension  within  the  community. 

Thus,  Ashland  was  for  some  time  in  the  unfortunate  situation  of 
being  in  limbo.  Would  development  come  or  wouldn't  it?  This  caused  a 
lot  of  anticipation  but  nothing  conclusive  —  a  sense  of  a  need  to  plan, 
but  for  what,  and  when?   This  could  well  have  caused  more  of  an  impact 
on  a  community  than  the  actual  development  would  have  caused. 

Indirectly,  the  development  in  Rosebud  County  reduced  the  power  of 
the  ranchers  in  the  county.   The  newcomers  that  moved  to  Rosebud  County 
not  only  established  residences,  but  voted.   Reduction  in  the   ranchers' 
power  could,  in  the  long  run,  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  Ashland,  since 
such  things  as  planning  and  zoning  could  be  established,  increasing  the 
community's  ability  to  respond  and  control  change.   Such  a  reduction, 
however,  would  reflect  a  significant  change  in  the  social  orcanization 
and  values  within  the  area,  and  as  such,  would  be  precisely  the  type  of 
effect  opposed  by  the  ranchers. 
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5.       STRATIFICATION 


5.       STRATIFICATION 
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The  stratification  system  is  defined  as  differential  access  by  com- 
munity residents  to  political  position,  economic  resources,  and  social 
position.   The  frame  of  reference  that  appears  most  pertinent  for  Ash- 
land is  conflict  theory,  in  which  power  itself  is  one  of  the  organi- 
zational principles.   Succinctly,  this  theory  states  that  "power 
essentially  involves  the  ability  to  control  scarce  and  desirable  objects 
and  values"  (Duke,  1975:  7).   Power  thus  also  implies  the  ability  to 
control  access  to  these  scarce  resources.   Since  the  distribution  and 
utilization  of  power  determines  access  to  political,  economic,  and 
socially  scarce  resources,  it  is  a  critical  factor  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  stratification  system. 

Ashland's  historical  development  resulted  in  a  concentration  of 
power  in  a  small  group  of  whites  who  were  predominantly  decendents  of 
the  earliest  settlers.   It  was  this  group  which  had  maintained  the  con-/*' 
tinuity  of  the  community,  and  which  felt  a  proprietary  interest  and  pos- 
sessiveness  toward  it  —  Ashland  was  their  community.   The  Indians,  on 
the  other  hand,  having  been  confined  to  the  reservation  by  the  paternal- 
istic policies  of-the  U.S.  Government,  were  never  in  a  position  to 
either  challenge  the  power  of  the  whites,  or  gain  any  power  of  their 
own.   The  other  principle  groups  in  the  community  —  the  mission,  and 
the  sawmill  people  —  because  of  the  generally  transient  nature  of  their 
employment  and  community  commitment,  were  never  in  the  community  long 
enough  to  challenge  or  become  integrated  into  the  system. 

It  is  important  to'"note,  in  terms  of  the  scope  and  stability  of  the 
power  structure,  that  the  nature  of  the  stratification  system  was  iden- 
tical for  political,  economic,  and  social  dimensions. 

The  discussion  of  the  stratification  system  presented  in  this 
chapter  is  based  on  historical  records,  interviews,  and  observations 
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interpreted  through  the  application  of  conflict  theory.   It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  issue  is  complex,  and  the  discussion  is  for 
that  reason  somewhat  speculative;  it  presents  an  analysis  which  is  not 
in  contradiction  with  any  known  information. 

5. 2  Political  Stratification 

As  stated  above,  political  stratification  is  differential  access  to 
political  positions  in  the  community. 

5.2.1  Change  in  Nature  of  Political  Power 

No  fundamental  change  in  the  nature  of  political  power  occurred  over 
the  study  period. 

5.2.2  Access  to  Political  Positions 

There  were  few  political  positions  in  Ashland,  only  the  positions  on 
the  Water  and  Sewer  3oard,  and  the  Fire  3oard.   In  reality,  because  of 
the  circumscribed  nature  of  these  positions,  they  were  quasi-political 

positions. 

Members  on  both  the  two  boards  were  elected,  with  the  exception  of 
one  appointed  position  on  the  Water  and  Sewer  Board.   The  election  dis- 
tricts were  defined  by  the  respective  service,  and  were  thus  different 
for  the  water  and  sewer  and  the  fire  districts.   This  criterion  ex- 
cluded almost  all  the  Northern  Cheyenne  in  Ashland  from  participation  on 
the  board,  since  the  principal  Cheyenne  residential  area,  the  Cheyenne 
Village,  was  included  in  neither  the  water  and  sewer  system,  nor  the 
fire  district.   (They  already  had  a  water  system  and  were  allowed  to 
dump  into  the  Ashland  sewage  lagoon.) 

Of  the  five  elected  positions  on  the  Water  and  Sewer  Board  and  Fire 
3oard,  four  of  the  positions  were  held  by  longtime  residents.   The  other 
was  held  by  a  relative  newcomer  to  Ashland.   All  were  white,  but  not  all 
male;  there  was  one  female  on  the  Fire  Board.   The  creation  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  elections  for  board  membership  apparently  did  not  generate 
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a  lot  of  interest  in  the  community.   Those  elected  were  those  who  were 
already  defined  as  community  leaders  and  who  had  been  instrumenta 
getting  the  project  going. 


were 
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Although  the  informal  leadership  in  Ashland  included  a  few  more 
people  than  just  the  two  boards,  it  was  similarly  restrictive.   Those 
mentioned  as  "community  leaders"  were  predominately  longtime,  white 
residents. 

In  effect,  Indians  and  newcomer  whites  were  largely  excluded  from 
influence  in  the  community.   In  the  case  of  the  Indians,  this  could  be 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  reservation  and  discrimination.   For 
the  newcomer  whites,  the  major  reason  for  exclusion  seemed  to  be  their 
impermanence  in  the  community.   They  tended  not  to  be  present  in  the 
community  long  enough  to  become  known  and  accepted.   How  long  it  would 
take  for  someone  to  acquire  acceptance  was  not  evident,  even  to  Ashland 
residents. 

An  additional  impediment  to  inclusion  of  newcomers  was  the  frag- 
mented nature  of  the  community.   Throughout  the  study  period,  newcomers, 
such  as  sawmill  workers  and  teachers,  were  not  included  in  the  social 
networks  of  those  who  held  community  power,  and,  thus,  were  not  able  to 
get  into  positions  where  they  could  gain  power  through  an  incremen- 
tal/associational  process.   Neither  the  newcomers  or  the  Indians  con- 
fronted or  challenged  the  claims  of  the  existing  leadership. 

5.2.3   Access  to  Politically  Controlled  Resources 

Because  of  Ashland's  unincorporated  status  there  were  no  politically 
controlled  resources  within  the  community. 

5.3   Economic  Stratification 

Economic  stratification  reflects  the  ability  of  the  members  of  the 
community  to  engage  in  economically  rewarding  activities,  as  well  as  to 
improve  their  economic  positions.   In  this  respect,  the  degree  of 
economic  stratification  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
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particular  social  system  is  inequitable  in  its  distribution  of  economic 
resources.   Ashland  showed  substantial  inequity. 

5.3.1  Change  in  Nature  of  Economic  Power 

There  was  no  basic  change  in  the  nature  of  economic  power  in  Ashland 
over  the  study  period. 

5.3.2  Access  to  Business  Positions 

Due  to  Ashland's  small  size,  few  business  positions  were  available 
in  the  community.   The  businesses,  except  for  the  sawmill,  TRICO,  Range 
Telephone,  and  the  state  liquor  store,  were  all  owned  throughout  the 
study  period  by  longtime  white  residents.   Because  of  the  limited  number 
of  businesses  and  lack  of  economic  growth,  access  to  business  positions 
was  almost  stagnant  curing  the  study  period.   Indians  and  newcomer 
whites  were  largely  excluded  from  business  positions.   This  was  caused 
by  the  lack  of  demand  for  additional  services  which  limited  the  economic 
viability  of  new  establishments,  rather  than  from  any  kind  of  systematic 
and  deliberate  exclusion  by  the  white  businessmen. 

5.3.3  Access   to  3usiness-Controlled  Resources 

An  examination  of  the  patterns  of  access  to  business-controlled 
resources  showed  some  systematic  differentials.   The  Cheyenne  Western 
Bank  illustrated  not  only  the  differential  access  to  resources  but  also 
how  perceptions,  based  on  racial  antagonisms,  influenced  almost  every- 
thing that  happened  in  Ashland. 

From  the  early  1930s  until  1971,  when  the  Cheyenne  Western  Bank  was 
established,  there  were  no  banking  facilities  in  Ashland.   Banking  was 
done  in  other  cities  such  as  Broadus  or  Miles  City.   The  Cheyenne 
Western  3ank  was  the  project  of  Father  Huffman,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
St.  Labre  Mission.   The  bank  was  established  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Indians,  not  particularly  those  of  the  community  as  a  whole.   It  was 
Father  Huffman's  belief  that  the  Indian  people  lacked  the  financial 
experience  they  needed  in  contemporary  society.   The  bank  was 
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established  largely  with  Indian  funds.   The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe 
bought  the  maximum  number  of  bonds  it  could  and  deposited  a  good  deal  or 
money  in  the  bank.   The  policy  of  the  bank  was  to  aid  Indians  in  hand- 
ling money  and  credit;  it  made  numerous  loans  to  the  Indian  people.   Mot 
all  of  these  loans  were  wise  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  many 
were  not  repaid. 

Not  too  long  after  the  bank  was  established,  Father  Huffman  was 
transferred  from  St.  Labre  Mission,  thus  removing  his  influence  from  the 
bank.   Shortly  after  Father  Huffman  left,  Roger  Old  Mouse,  who  had 
become  bank  president,  also  left.   The  result  of  Father  Huffman  and 
Roger  Old  Mouse  leaving  was  that  the  management  bank  changed,  in  terms 
of  both  personnel  and  philosophy.   As  stated  earlier,  many  of  the  early 
loans  were  not  always  prudent.   The  new  bank  management  established  a 
loan  policy  more  in  line  with  standard  banking  practices.   This  was 
widely  interpreted  by  the  local  Indians  as  a  discriminatory  move,  even 
though  about  90  percent  of  the  loans  made  by  the  bank  were  still  to 
Indians.   What  actually  changed  was  which  Indians  could  get  loans. 

A  problem  with  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council  exacerbated  this 
feeling  of  discrimination  among  the  Indians.   The  Tribal  Council  main- 
tained an  account  at  the  bank,  but  according  to  one  of  the  bank's  Board 
of  Governors,  would  routinely  issue  checks  on  the  account  without  suf- 
ficient funds  to  cover  them.   The  Tribal  Council  expected  the  bank  to 
cover  the  checks  knowing  that  the  Tribal  Council  would,  at  some  time, 
put  the  necessary  funds  in  the  bank.   The  bank  refused  to  do  this,  so 
the  Tribal  Council  withdrew  its  account.   Bad  feelings  resulted  and  were 
overt. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of  the  bank  changed,  and  this 
change  was  interpreted  by  many  Indians  as  discrimination,  whereas  the 
actual  purpose  of  the  change  was  to  standardize  practices.   The  charter 
of  the  bank  required  that  a  member  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  be  on 
the  Board  of  Governors,  and  this  was  upheld.   How  the  Indian  member  of 
the  board  reacted  to  the  change  in  banking  policies  was  not  known. 
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Except  for  the  Indian  members  on  the  board,  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  Indians  working  at  the  bank.   Indians  were  also  excluded,  to  a  large 
extent,  from  access  to  other  business-controlled  resources,  such  as 
employment.   Except  for  the  sawmill  and  the  Mission,  Indians  appeared  to 
hold  very  few  jobs  in  Ashland.  The  clerks  and  waitresses  at  the  stores 
and  restaurants  were  all  Anglos. 

5. 4  Social  Stratification 

One  dimension  of  social  stratification  is  the  distribution  of  social 
prestige  and  esteem  in  a  social  system.   In  Ashland  there  was  not  much 
evidence  that  among  the  numerous  groups  discussed  in  Section  4.4.3,  one 
or  a  few  of  the  groups  had  a  great  deal  more  prestige  or  esteem  than  any 
of  the  others.   Prestige  and  esteem  seemed  to  circulate  within  the 
croups  much  more  than  between  them. 

3ecause  of  the  almost  equality  between  the  groups  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Indians,  who  appeared  to  be  definitely  on  the  bottom) , 
Ashland  was  organized  on  a  horizontal  basis,  rather  than  having  a  ver- 
tical hierarchy.   It  was  not  so  much  that  the  groups  really  thought  of 
each  other  as  equals;  they  just  ignored  each  other.   Part  of  the  hori- 
zontal organization  of  the  community  came  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  common  criteria  for  choosing  who  should  receive  esteem. 

The  horizontal  organization  prevented  any  sort  of  community  action. 
The  groups  could  not  become  integrated  enough  for  collective  action.  A 
second  result  of  the  horizontal  organization  was  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  group  to  emerge  as  decision-makers  for  the  community.  For 
that  to  have  occurred,  of  course,  would  have  required  that  the  group  be 
recognized  as  decision-makers  by  other  groups,  and  thus  given  prestige, 
but  no  group  was  willing  to  recognize  another  group's  superiority. 

5.4.1   Change  in  Criteria  in  Prestige  and  Status 

The  criteria  for  prestige  and  esteem  did  not  change  substantially 
over  the  study  period. 
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5.4.2  Change  in  Relationship  Among  Groups  ^ 

c 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  relationships  between  the 
groups  changed  to  any  appreciable  degree  over  the  study  period.   Being  a 
community  leader  was  not  necessarily  a  position  that  inherently  com- 
manded respect  and  high  status.   Community  leaders  were  those  who  were 
recognized  as  someone  who  had  an  interest  in  accomplishing  a  particular 
task.  Within  groups,  there  were  definitely  those  who  were  held  in 
esteem  and  were  given  prestige.   Thus,  within  the  school  teacher  group, 
there  were  those  who  have  more  esteem  than  others.   The  major  reason  for 
this  situation  was,  of  course,  the  extremely  fragmented  nature  of  the 
community.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Mac  McRae  and  Carl  Lenyard, 
there  was  no  one  in  Ashland  who  enjoyed  wide  community  respect. 

5. 5   Summary 

As  with  social  differentiation,  stratification  in  Ashland  did  not 
change,  nor  will  it  likely  change  until  there  is  large  scale  develop- 
ment. Only  with  development  would  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  who  would  begin  to  offer  challenges  to  the  current  system  to  pre 
cipitate  change.  Until  those  challenges  are  made,  and  done  so  by 
cohesive  and  powerful  groups,  the  system  will  remain  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  study.  The  energy  development  that  occurred  in  Rosebud 
County  did  not  affect  the  stratification  system  in  Ashland. 

Because  of  Ashland's  stratification  system,  any  newcomers  associated 
with  future  development  would  be  at  first  almost  totally  excluded. 
However,  a  challenge  to  the  system  by  any  substantial  number  of  new- 
comers would  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  quickly  successful  because  the 
stratification  system  i-s  so  narrowly  based,  and  the  groups  in  Ashland 
are  so  fragmented.   The  system  in  1981  was  fragile  and  could  be  easily 
broken  down. 
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6.      EXTRA-LOCAL   LINKAGES 


6.      EXTRA-LOCAL   LINKAGES 


6.1      Introduction 
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It  would  be  a  rare  person,  business,  or  community  that  did  not  have 
any  extra-local  linkages.   Individuals  have  friends  and  relatives  out- 
side of  the  community,  businesses  depend  upon  outside  suppliers  and 
sometimes  capital  resources,  and  communities  are  subject  to  legislation, 
money,  and  social  changes  that  originate  outside  of  it.  What  is  of  con- 
cern here,  however,  is  an  examination  of  those  extra-local  linkages  that 
are  consequential  to  community  organization.   For  example,  an  individual 
who  has  children  residing  outside  of  the  community  has  an  extra-local 
linkage.   It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  this  linkage  will  have  much 
effect  on  his/her  community  orientation  or  behavior  in  the  community. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  newcomer  to  the  community  who  maintains  as  his 
reference  group  those  to  whom  he  has  linkages  outside  the  community  may 
preclude  his  integration  into  the  community  and  effect  his  behavior  in 
the  community.   The  latter  kinds  of  linkages  are  the  concern  here,  and 
will  be  examined  in  terms  of  political,  economic,  and  social  dimensions. 

6. 2  Political  Linkages 

6.2.1  Presence  of  State  and  Federal  Agencies 

There  were  only  two  governmental  agencies  located  in  Ashland  during 
the  study  period.   One  was  the  Forest  Service  office  which  had  been  in 
Ashland  since  1908, *  but  which  employed  only  seven  people,  some  of  whom 
were  Ashland  natives.   The  other  governmental  agency  was  a  Montana  state 
liquor  store.   Both  of  these  offices  were  small  and  had  little  effect  in 
Ashland.   Consequently,  the  fact  that  both  were  controlled  externally 
made  little  difference. 

6.2.2  Political  Contacts 

Two  extra-local  political  linkages  were  identified  as  important  to 
Ashland:   (1)  between  Ashland  and  the  Rosebud  County  government,  (2) 
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between  the  Water  and  Sewer  Board  and  the  Montana  Coal  Board.   The 
county  government  link  will  be  discussed  first. 

Ashland  was  never  too  closely  linked  to  the  Rosebud  County  govern- 
ment. There  were  two  major  reasons  for  this.   First,  the  community 
residents  didn't  really  seek  to  establish  close  ties  with  the  county; 
they  prided  themselves  on  self-reliance  and  in  being  able  to  solve  their 
own  problems.   Second,  the  county  government  was  largely  preoccupied 
with  Forsyth  and  Colstrip  during  the  decade  of  the  1970s.   As  long  as 
Ashland  made  no  demands  on  the  county,  it  tended  to  be  convenient  to 
ignore  it.   In  the  latter  part  of  the  1970s  this  relationship  changed, 
and  Ashland  established  some  important  links  to  the  county  government. 

The  first  change  came  with  the  election  of  Mac  McRae  to  the  County 
Commission  in  1979.  With  his  election,  Ashland  acquired  direct  repre- 
sentation at  the  county  level.   This  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  needs  more  directly  known.   This  was  especially  important  because 
Ashland  was  facing  some  possible  large-scale  development.   Thus,  with 
this  new  extra-local  linkage,  Ashland  gained  access  to  resources  it  did 
not  have  before. 

The  second  linkage  to  the  county  was  through  the  Rosebud  County 
Planning  Board,  established  in  1973  to  help  with  county  planning  with 
respect  to  development.   Composed  of  eight  members,  four  members  ap- 
pointed by  County  Commissioners  and  four  by  the  Forsyth  City  Council, 
the  Planning  3oard  had  both  ranchers  and  townspeople  on  it.   By  1978, 
two  of  the  members  of  the  planning  board  were  from  Ashland.   They  both 
were  connected  with  ranching,  not  from  the  town  of  Ashland.   This  parti- 
cipation on  the  Planning  Board  gave  some  Ashland  community  members  some 
experience  with  planning,  a  commitment  to  planning,  as  well  as 
additional  contacts  with  the  County  Commissioners. 

The  linkage  between  the  Water  and  Sewer  Board  and  the  Montana  Coal 
3oard  is  associated  with  the  water  and  sewer  system.   Once  the  system 
had  been  completed  in  1978,  there  were  not  enough  people  hooked  up  to 
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the  system  to  pay  Farmers  Home  Administration  its  monthly  payment.   (The 
FmHA  had  financed  the  system  and  had  insisted  on  a  water  system  that 
could  service  2,500  people.)   The  Water  and  Sewer  Board  then  applied  to 
the  Coal  Board  for  a  grant  to  pay  off  FmHA.   They  received  the  grant. 
The  Water  and  Sewer  Board  was  thus  able  to  tap  into  a  resource  outside 
the  community  that  not  only  had  a  lot  of  money,  but  was  also  not  tied  to 
county  politics. 

The  justification  that  the  Water  and  Sewer  Board  used  to  obtain  Coal 
Board  money  (which  was  to  be  given  to  communities  which  had  been  or 
would  be  impacted  by  coal  development)  was  that  Ashland  had  been  pro- 
jected (by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration)  to  be  impacted  and  actually 
had  some  small  temporary  impact  from  construction  workers  who  worked  in 
Cols  trip  and  lived  in  Ashland.   The  Water  and  Sewer  3oard  went  directly 
to  the  Coal  Board,  by-passing  the  county  commissioners  completely.   The 
Coal  Board  granted  the  money  to  Ashland. 


The  school  district  also  made  a  grant  application  to  the  Coal  Board 
for  a  new  school.   They  went  through  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools.   The  justification  for  the  school  application  was  also  pro- 
jected impact  and  some  increase  in  enrollment  from  some  construction 
worker  families. 

During  this  period,  another  set  of  extra-local  linkages  was  estab- 
lished, but  on  an  informal  basis.  With  the  development  at  Colstrip, 
many  ranchers  in  Rosebud  County  organized  into  the  Rosebud  Protective 
Association,  which  opposed  the  Colstrip  development.   This  organization 
became  affiliated  with  the  Northern  Plains  Resource  Council,  located  in 
Billings,  Montana.   These  groups  were  generally  against  planning,  plan- 
ning boards,  zoning,  and  the  like.   It  was  the  belief  of  these  groups 
that  development,  such  as  was  happening  at  Colstrip,  was  a  direct  threat 
to  the  family  farm  and  the  agricultural  way  of  life.   The  membership  of 
these  groups  consisted  predominantly  of  ranchers. 
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6.2.1   Effects  on  the  Local  Svstem 

The  actual  establishment  of  these  new  extra-local  linkages  was  not 
as  important  as  their  implications.   Ashland  had  extended  its  vision 
beyond  its  local  boundaries,  had  to  be  cognizant  of  impacts  from 
development,  and  a  few  community  members  got  involved  with  planning, 
acquisition  of  resources,  and  resource  management.   On  the  other  hand, 
the  linkages  to  the  Northern  Plains  Resource  Council  worked  in  direct 
opposition  to  development  and  planning.   If  development  comes  to  the 
Ashland  area  these  two  linkages  could  be  placed  in  open  opposition. 

6. 3   Economic  Linkages 

6.3.1   Presence  of  Non-local  Establishments/Markets 

The  economy  of  Ashland  is  based  on  extra-local  resources.   The  two 
largest  employers,  the  sawmill  and  Mission,  are  both  extra-locally  con- 
trolled.  Much  of  the  retail  and  service  sector  employment  is  dependent 
upon  the  expenditures  by  the  Indians  of  their  payments  from  the  BIA. 

The  owner  of  the  sawmill  lived  in  California,  but  occasionally  came 
to  Ashland.   Moreover,  as  stated  earlier,  the  sawmill  had  a  history  of 
closing  down  with  some  frequency.   For  the  most  part,  the  closings  were 
due  to  mismanagement  of  the  mill,  not  market  conditions.   According  to 
respondents,  there  was  little  warning  before  the  mill  closed  and  when  it 
would  reopen  was  always  uncertain,  as  well. 

The  St.  Labre  Mission  was  controlled  by  the  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Billings  and  Helena  through  a  board  of  directors.   Money  for  the  Mission 
was  generated  by  mail  fund  raising  campaigns,  and  from  wills.   The 
school  was  funded  through  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  BIA,  and  other 
grants.   All  policy  for  the  Mission  was  set  by  the  directors;  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  controlled  the  school. 

Ashland,  then,  really  had  little  control  over  its  economic  viabil- 
ity, as  evidenced  by  the  frequent  opening  and  closing  of  the  sawmill. 
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6. 5   Summary 

6.5.1  Relationship  to  Energy  Development 

Energy  development  in  Rosebud  County  had  an  important  influence  on 
extra-local  linkages  in  Ashland.   Extra-local  linkages  through  the 
County  Planning  Board  and  the  Coal  Board  undoubtably  changed  the  com- 
munity's view  of  the  possible.   It  gave  some  community  members  experi- 
ence Ashland  would  need  if  development  should  come.   Also,  the  linkages 
to  the  Northern  Plains  Resource  Council  gave  some  of  the  ranchers  both 
common  purpose  and  experience  in  organizing,  something  ranchers  had  not 
historically  had. 


It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  process  and  pressures 
for  establishment  of  numerous  and  diverse  extra-local  linkages  by  small 
rural  communities  was  well  under  way  independent  of  development  (Warner, 
1974) .   Energy  development  in  Rosebud  County  only  hastened  the  change. 
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6.5.2  Consequences  of  Pre-proiect  Characteristics  and  Changes  in 

Extra-Local  Linkages 

If  development  were  to  come  to  Ashland,  it  would  extend  greatly  the 
amount  and  consequences  of  extra-local  linkages  in  the  community.   The 
newcomers  would  maintain  their  past  associations  and  orientations.   If 
the  newcomers  began  to  feel  that  they  might  stay  in  Ashland  for  some 
time,  it  is  likely  that  the  extra-local  linkages  would  become  less 
important,  being  replaced  by  local  linkages  and  orientations.   This,  as 
stated  before,  could  lead  to  challenges  and  changes  to  the  structure  of 
the  community. 
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7.       INTEGRATION 


7.       INTEGRATION 


7.1      Introduction 


r 


To  integrate  means  to  make  whole  or  complete  by  bringing  together 
parts  (Wilkinson  1981) .   Community  integration  denotes  the  joining  or 
coming  together  of  the  different  parts  of  the  community  so  that  each 
part  is  in  a  cooperative  relationship  with  each  other  part.   A  community 
in  which  more  of  its  parts  are  engaged  in  these  cooperative  relation- 
ships is  more  integrated  than  one  which  has  fewer  cooperative  arrange- 
ments.  Implicit  in  this  view  of  community  integration  is  that  these 
cooperative  relationships  are  more  or  less  permanent,  not  transitory. 
Thus,  the  amount  of  integration  is  an  enduring  feature  of  the  community. 


7. 2   Political  Jurisdictions  and  Leadership 

7.2.1  Existing  Jurisdictions  and  Leadership 

As  discussed  previously,  the  only  political  entities  in  Ashland 
itself  were  the  Water  and  Sewer  Board  and  the  Fire  Board.   The  two 
boards  were  identical  in  personnel  except  for  one  appointed  person  on 
the  Water  and  Sewer  3oard.   The  function  of  the  two  boards  was  more  to 
supervise  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  funds  than  to  make  com- 
munity policy.   They  had- little  actual  power  in  the  community. 

7.2.2  Creation  of  New  Cooperative  Agencies  and  Coordinative  Actions 

The  one  thing  that  the  residents  in  Ashland  pointed  to  as  evidence 
that  they  could  plan  for  and  handle  development  impacts  was  the  water 
and  sewer  system.   Also,  they  mentioned  the  school,  and  the  subdivisions 
that  were  planned  on  the  Snodgrass  and  Trusler  properties. 

The  need  for  the  water  and  sewer  system  was  recognized  in  the  early 
1970s  by  some  in  the  community.   However,  those  few  were  "almost  run  out 
of  town"  for  suggesting  that  the  community  do  something  about  the 
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problem.   Septic  tanks  in  the  community  were  overflowing  into  residents' 
back  yards,  and  raw  sewage  was  flowing  into  the  Tongue  River.   The  Mon- 
tana Department  of  Health  was  asked  to  come  to  Ashland  to  analyze  the 
problem.   When  they  were  finished,  they  threatened  to  close  down  the 
town  because  the  public  water  supply  was  contaminated.   The  Health 
Department  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  county  sanitarian  to  remedy  the 
situation  in  Ashland. 

The  community  also  began  to  do  something.-  A  county  water  and  sewer 
district  was  created  which  had  the  legal  authority  to  construct  a  water 
and  sewer  system  and  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  it.   A  water  and  sewer 
board  were  elected,  an  engineering  plan  proposed  and  approved,  and  bonds 
issued.   The  entire  system  was  completed  in  November  1978. 

The  water  and  sewer  system  did  generate  a  lot  of  "interest"  in 
Ashland.   The  public  meetings,  where  mostly  the  engineering  plans  were 
discussed,  were  well  attended.   The  election  on  issuing  the  bonds  was 
overwhelmingly  in  favor:   10  6  in  favor  with  6  against.   Also,  everyone 
who  was  eligible  to  hook  up  to  the  system  signed  up  for  it. 

The  FmHA,  which  backed  up  the  bonds,  forced  the  water  and  sewer 
district  to  build  a  system  for  2,500  people,  far  beyond  the  population 
of  the  town,  in  anticipation  that  Ashland  would  grow  to  that  number. 
Once  the  system  was  finished,  it  became  evident  that  construction  was 
faulty,  and  the  system  broke  down.   The  contractor  refused  to  repair  it, 
and  never  did,  taking  instead  an  atttude  of  "sue  me."   A  second  problem 
was  that  some  of  those  who  promised  to  hook  up  to  the  system  didn't,  and 
were  still  not  on  the  system  in  1981.   Finally,  the  system  was  so  much 
larger  than  the  existing  population  that  those  who  were  on  it  had  to  pay 
very  high  water  bills  to  pay  for  the  system. 

Nominally,  this  would  appear  to  be  a  good  example  of  community 
integration.   However,  some  caution  is  required.   First,  no  action  was 
taken  until  the  situation  was  at  crisis  stage,  and  the  community  was 
threatened  with  being  closed  down.   The  problem  existed  for  a  long  time, 
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but  action  was  resisted  by  many  individuals.  Secondly,  participation  t 
was  on  an  individual  basis,  not  as  members  of  groups.  Third,  attendance 
at  public  meetings  is  not  the  same  as  coordinating  activities  to  achieve 
a  goal.  Finally,  some  of  those  who  committed  themselves  to  partici- 
pating in  the  system  later  reneged.  On  the  surface,  then,  the  community 
did  accomplish  something,  but  the  degree  of  true  integration  was  much 
lower  than  "community  integration." 

7.2.3   Effect  on  Residents'  Perception  of  Integration 

Development  of  the  water  and  sewer  system  in  Ashland  convinced  most 
citizens  that  they  had  demonstrated  that  the  community  could  take  some 
collective  action  to  solve  a  problem.   This  was  a  source  of  community 
pride,  and  it  certainly  opened  the  door  to  the  possibility  of  other  col- 
lective action  on  community  problems. 

7. 3   Economic  Cooperation 

On  the  whole,  there  was  little  economic  integration  in  Ashland. 
Most  likely  this  was  because  there  had  been  little  need  for  such 
integration. 

7.3.1  Corporate  Participation  in  Community  Affairs 

There  had  been  little  participation  by  companies  in  community  af- 
fairs.  The  promoters  of  the  Montco  mine  had  done  very  little  in  Ash- 
land.  As  of  1981,  they  had  offered  no  money  and  planning  expertise  to 
the  community,  nor  had  Ashland  asked  for  it.   Indeed,  the  residents  of 
Ashland  knew  very  little  about  the  extent  of  proposed  development  in 
Ashland.   For  example,  few  had  heard  of  the  recently  released  BLM  Powder 
River  Coal  EIS ,  and  the  few  who  had  heard  of  it  had  not  read  it. 

7.3.2  Creation  of  Economic  Cooperative  Agencies 

There  had  been  no  action  taken  in  this  direction  over  the  study 
period . 
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7.3.3   Effects  on  System 

Up  to  the  time  of  study,  the  lack  of  economic  cooperation  had  not 
affected  the  system.   However,  with  no  plans  for  such  cooperation,  Ash- 
land could  be  seriously  affected  by  development  in  the  future. 

7. 4  Social  Integration 

As  could  be  concluded  from  the  past  discussions,  there  was  rela- 
tively little  integration  in  the  community  throughout  the  study  period. 
Most  things  were  accomplished  on  an  individual  basis,  a  process  which 
was  highly  valued. 

7.4.1  Centrality  of  the  Community  to  Different  Groups 

Perhaps  only  the  longtime  residents  who  truly  identified  Ashland  as 
their  home  were  concerned  about  Ashland's  past  and  future.   The  Indians 
held  a  lot  of  resentment  towards  the  community  of  Ashland,  while  many 
people  in  the  town  were  only  transitory. 

Social  integration  in  the  community  existed  mostly  within  the 
separate  groups,  not  between  them.   This  was  due  to  the  animosities 
between  groups  and  the  lack  of  any  real  need  for  cooperation  in 
day-to-day  affairs. 

7.5   Summary 

Ashland,  in  short,  was  not  a  well  integrated  community.   The  only 
example  of  an  integrative  'action  was  the  construction  of  the  water  and 
sewer  system.   But  it  should  be  recalled  that  action  was  not  taken  until 
it  ws  forced  upon  them,  which  was  long  after  the  situation  had  reached 
crisis  proportions.   Future  efforts  requiring  integration  could  well  run 
into  the  same  problem  —  nothing  done  until  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  energy  development  in  Posebud  County  did  not  effected  Ashland's 
community  integration.   The  development  in  Colstrip,  particularly  con- 
struction of  units  1  and  2,  seemed  to  have  little  effect  on  the 
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residents  of  Ashland.   There  was  no  community  action  being  taken  to  pre- 
pare for  the  anticipated  development  in  Ashland,  nor  was  there  any  out- 
side entity,  for  example,  Rosebud  County,  that  was  preparing  Ashland  for 
development. 

Because  of  Ashland's  lack  of  integration,  it  would  be  easy  for 
developers  to  overrun  Ashland.   Since  the  town  presented  no  united  front 
to  make  demands  on  energy  companies,  the  companies  had  no  incentive  to 
cooperate  with  Ashland  or  help  in  mitigating  impacts.   Indeed,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  feeling  among  Ashland  residents  that  they  didn't  have  to 
do  anything  to  prepare  for  development;  if  there  was  no  need  to  prepare 
or  plan,  there  was  no  need  to  cooperate. 
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8.   INDICATORS  OF  COMMUNITY 
WELL-BEING 


8.   INDICATORS  OF  COMMUNITY  WELL-BEING 

8.1   Introduction 

Because  Ashland  constitutes  such  a  small  part  of  Rosebud  County,  and 
the  indicators  are  only  available  at  the  county  level,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  present  separate  indicators  of  well-being  for  Ashland.   (The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Forsyth  report  for  Rosebud  County  well-being 
indicators.)   It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  a  few  statements  about 
some  of  the  indicator  categories. 

8.2  Crime 

Ashland  was  reported  to  have  quite  a  bit  of  violence,  especially 
assault.   This  manifested  itself  in  bar  fights  and  fist-fights  outside 
of  bars,  and  was  not  necessarily  connected  to  the  racial  tension  present 
in  the  town.   Most  residents  accepted  alcohol-related  violence  as  an 
everyday  part  of  life.   There  seemed  to  be  no  great  pressure  to  control 
it  further. 

8.3   Infant  Mortalitv 
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Because  of  the  Indian  population,  infant  mortality  in  Ashland  was 
most  likely  higher  than  in  other  county  communities.   In  1981,  Native 
Americans  still  showed  a  substantially  higher  infant  mortality  rate  than 
whites,  which  indicated  inadequate  prenatal  care  more  than  anything  else. 

8. 4  Divorce 

Native  Americans  also  show  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  divorce, 
separation,  and  dissention  within  the  home  than  the  white  population. 
It  would  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  divorce  rate  would  be  higher 
in  Ashland. 
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8. 5  Alcoholism 

Drinking  and  alcoholism  was  reported  to  be  widespread  in  Ashland 
among  both  whites  and  Indians.   This  problem  was  attributed  to  the 
combined  factors  for  a  cultural  norm  of  drinking  (drinking  was  accept- 
able) ,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  go  to  one  of 
the  town's  two  bars  and  drink.   Teenagers  often  were  drunk  or  high  on 
drugs.   Recreation  in  Ashland  was  limited  to  an  electronic  poker  game 
machine,  two  pinball  machines,  three  electronic  games,  and  two  pool 
tables  in  the  Justus  Inn  restaurant.   Residents  often  went  to  Broadus, 
Colstrip,  Miles  City,  or  Billings  for  recreation.   The  complaint 
"there's  nothing  to  be  here"  certainly  applied  to  Ashland,  and  most 
residents  agreed  with  that  statement. 
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9.      SUMMARY 


9.   SUMMARY 

9*1  The  Community  Prior  to  Development 

Ashland  is  located  in  the  southern  third  of  Rosebud  County,  Montana, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation.   The  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indians  have  long  called  the  Ashland  area  their  homeland. 
White  settlement  began  in  1880;  most  of  the  early  settlers  were  ranchers 
and  farmers  who  migrated  to  the  area  from  1880  to  the  early  1890s.   Many 
of  the  descendants  of  these  white  settlers  still  lived  in  the  Ashland 
area  at  the  time  of  the  study.   At  about  this  time,  the  St.  Labre 
Mission  was  established  as  a  mission  and  school  for  the  Indians.   Both 
the  reservation  and  mission  played  an  important  role  in  Ashland's 
development . 

Despite  a  long  history  of  living  in  the  same  community,  the  whites 
and  Indians  did  not  become  well  integrated.   The  two  groups  remained 
culturally  and  socially  segregated.   However,  the  proximity  of  the 
reservation  guaranteed  that  they  would  continue  to  jointly  inhabit  the 
area,  a  fact  that  continued  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  community 
life  of  Ashland. 

Ashland  enjoyed  its  most  prosperious  times  and  largest  population 
between  1912  and  192  3.   After  that  period,  it  remained  a  rather  small, 
unincorporated  town  of  about  400  persons. 

Ashland's  original  economic  base  was  agriculture  and  depended  on  the 
early  ranchers  and  farmers  who  settled  the  area.   However,  by  1981  the 
economic  base  had  expanded  to  include  a  sawmill  (when  it  was  open) ,  the 
St.  Labre  Mission  and  school,  and  the  reservation.   Local  ranchers  and 
farmers  traditionally  did  a  large  portion  of  their  shopping  outside  the 
area. 

Despite  the  scale  of  energy  development  that  occurred  in  Rosebud  and 
Big  Horn  counties  and  expectations  of  major  population  and  employment 
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growth  in  Ashland,  few  changes  actually  occurred.   Consequently,  the 
changes  that  did  occur  in  Ashland  during  the  study  period  resulted 
primarily  from  the  expectations  and  uncertainties  associated  with  energy 
development,  rather  than  its  physical  or  economic  manifestation. 

9.2  Description  of  Energy  Projects  and  Summary  of  Project  Inputs 

The  projects  with  the  potential  for  affecting  Ashland  were  the 
development  of  Cols trip,  the  Big  Sky  Mine,  and  the  proposed  Montco  mine 
on  the  Nance  Ranch  south  of  Ashland. 

Because  of  Ashland's  lack  of  facilities  which  would  attract  energy 
development  workers,  poor  transportation  links,  and  the  extensive  miti- 
gation activities  by  Montana  Power  Corporation  in  Colstrip,  few  people 
relocated  to  Ashland  as  a  result  of  energy  development,  and  few  Ashland 
residents  obtained  energy-related  jobs. 

Throughout  the  19  70s,  however,  alternatives  were  proposed  for 
development  of  the  coal  reserves  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
county,  especially  along  Rosebud  Creek  and  the  Tongue  River.   Combined 
with  the  uncertainty  of  the  geographic  distribution  of  impacts  from 
activites  at  Colstrip,  substantial  growth  was  either  anticipated  as  a 
positive  event  or  considered  with  apprehension.   The  possibility  of  im- 
pending impacts  did  result  in  some  changes  in  community  facilities,  in 
community  social  organization,  and  in  residents'  perspectives  on  com- 
munity life. 

9. 3   Phases  of  Development 

The  development  with  the  most  potential  impact  on  Ashland  was  that 
which  occurred  in  Rosebud  County,  especially  in  Colstrip  and  Forsyth. 
There  were  three  phases  of  development:   (1)  from  1972-1976,  the  con- 
struction period  for  Colstrp  Units  1  and  2;  (2)  from  1977-1979,  the 
hiatus  between  construction  activities;  and  (3)  from  1979  to  the  time  of 
the  study,  the  construction  period  for  Colstrip  Units  3  and  4.   Ashland 
was  minimally  affected  by  these  developments. 
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9.4  Changes  in  Community  Resources 

r 

Although  Ashland  was  not  affected  by  the  development  of  Colstrip,  it 
certainly  expected  to  be.   Ashland  residents  also  expected  to  be  affec- 
ted by  the  development  of  the  Montco  Mine  near  Ashland.   In  response  to 
these  anticipations,  Ashland  was  able  to  build  a  new  elementary  school/ 
largely  with  funds  from  the  state's  Coal  Board.   In  the  late  1970's, 
Ashland  built  a  new  sewer  system  as  required  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.   The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  which  backed  the 
project,  required  that  the  system  be  large  enough  to  serve  2,500  people, 
the  expected  size  of  Ashland  in  1990  because  of  anticipated  local  energy 
development.   The  result  was  considerable  excess  capacity.   No  other 
major  changes  in  community  resources  occurred. 

9.5  Chances  in  Social  Organization 

■ 

9.5.1  Diversitv/ComDlexitv 


Ashland  exhibited  little  political  diversity  for  two  reasons:   (1) 
it  had  no  formal  political  structure  since  it  was  an  unincorporated  com- 
munity, and  (2)  the  formal  positions  that  did  exist  (Water  and  Sewer 
Board,  Fire  Board)  resulted  in  nearly  complete  congruence  of  formal  and 
informal  leadership. 

Leadership  continued  to  be  comprised  mainly  of  Ashland  businessmen 
who  had  a  long  family  history  in  the  area,  with  positions  of  leadership 
held  primarily  (but  not  entirely)  by  males  and  limited  exclusively  to 
whites.   At  no  time  during  the  study  period  did  Indians  hold  any  leader- 
ship positions,  nor  were  they  considered  to  be  informal  leaders  of  the 
community.   However,  the  Indians  had  established  some  informal  leader- 
ship positions  among  themselves.   The  people  who  filled  these  positions 
served  as  "spokesmen"  for  the  Indians  to  non-Indian  audiences. 

Little  was  expected  to  community  leaders  throughout  the  study 
period;  rather,  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  was  placed  upon  individual  and 
family  self-reliance.  The  typical  pattern  for  addressing  problems  was 
to  approach  a  leader  on  an  informal  basis  and  work  out  a  solution  prior 
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to  any  formal  or  public  pronouncement  of  the  problem.   Generally,  formal 
types  of  relationships  were  looked  down  upon  by  residents  in  the  area. 

Economic  diversity  in  Ashland  was  limited  throughout  the  study 
period.   Most  local  economic  activity  centered  around  the  sawmill,  the 
mission,  and  the  few  commercial  establishments  which  served  both  com- 
munity residents  and  residents  of  the  reservation.   The  economic  base  in 
Ashland  had,  thus,  been  explicitly  controlled  from  outside  the  community 
since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Businesses  in  Ashland  were  small,  locally  owned,  and  catered  to  the 
daily  needs  of  community  residents.   At  the  time  of  the  study,  the 
businesses  in  Ashland  included  two  bars,  two  gas  stations,  a  beauty 
shop,  two  grocery  stores,  a  craft  shop,  a  motel,  a  hardware  store,  and  a 
bank.   In  addition,  a  Montana  state  liquor  store  and  a  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice office  were  also  located  in  the  community.   The  sawmill  and  the 
mission,  the  two  largest  employers  in  Ashland,  recruited  almost  all  of 
their  employees  from  outside  the  community,  while  the  businesses  in  Ash- 
land drew  their  employees  from  family  and  other  community  residents. 

Considering  its  size  and  geographic  isolation,  Ashland  was  an  ex- 
tremely fragmented  community.  The  complex  social  distinctions  made 
among  community  residents  resulted  in  the  emergence  and  reinforcement  of 
numerous  social  groups  which  traditionally  did  not  get  along  very  well 
together.   Indeed,  little  interaction  between  groups  occurred;  most  com- 
munity interaction- took  place  within  groups. 

The  social  groupings  were  not  confined  to  an  Indian-white  split. 
There  were  distinct  social  groups  among  the  whites  and  among  the 
Indians,  was  well  as  between  the  whites  and  Indians.   Among  the  whites, 
social  distinctions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  criteria  such  as  length  of 
residence  in  the  community,  occupation,  and  place  of  residence.   Among 
the  Indian  population,  distinctions  were  based  on  heritage  and  place  of 
residence. 
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There  was  a  good  deal  of  racial  antagonism  between  the  whites  and 
Indians  in  Ashland  related  to  stereotyping  and  resentment  concerning 
resource  allocation.   When  queried,  the  whites  in  Ashland  were  likely  to 
say  that  relations  between  the  groups  was  good.   This  perception  ap- 
peared to  be  a  function  of  the  distribution  of  power  within  the  social 
organization  of  the  community  and  the  whites'  dominance  of  leadership 
positions.   If  challenges  to  leadership  positions  were  made,  the  whites 
would  probably  change  their  assessment  of  the  relationship. 

Little  change  occurred  in  the  political,  economic,  and  social  diver- 
sity of  Ashland  over  the  study  period.   It  was  evident  that  despite  the 
magnitude  of  energy  development  in  the  county,  it  did  not  provide  suf- 
ficient impetus  to  significantly  alter  the  prevailing  differentiation 
characteristics  of  Ashland. 

9.5.2  Outside  Linkages 

Extra-local  linkages  were  the  mechanisms  by  which  Ashland  estab- 
lished and  maintained  ties  to  the  larger  society.   Over  the  study 
period,  some  new  and  important  poltiical  linkages  were  established. 
Substantial  growth  was  anticipated  in  Ashland  from  the  development  of 
the  Montco  Mine  and  from  construction  of  Colstrip  Units  1  and  2.   Though 
only  a  few  additional  families  actually  located  in  Ashland  as  a  result 
of  energy  development  (and  these  for  only  a  short  time) ,  the  anticipa- 
tion was  so  strong  that  the  community  built  new  water  and  sewer  systems 
and  constructed  a  new  school.  When  the  Coal  Board  was  established  in 
1976,  Ashland  successfully  applied  for  assistance  to  help  pay  for  these 
new  facilities.   The  requests  were  made  directly  to  the  coal  board  by 
the  Water  and  Sewer  Board  and  the  county  superindendent  of  schools.   The 
receptiveness  of  the  coal  board  to  requests  from  the  community  gave 
Ashland  the  ability  to  act  independent  of  the  county  commissioners  and 
provided  a  link  to  a  revenue  source  that  was  not  tied  to  the  county. 

Also  during  this  period,  Ashland's  linkage  to  county  government  was 
strengthened  with  the  election  of  an  Ashland  resident  to  a  place  on  the 
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county  commission.   This  provided  a  new  opportunity  for  the  views  and 
needs  of  Ashland  residents  to  be  known  and  represented  at  the  county 
level. 

Economically,  Ashland  was  totally  dependent  upon  the  larger 
society.   Its  two  largest  economic  entities,  the  sawmill  and  the  mis- 
sion, were  controlled  by  outside  interests,  while  the  businesses  in 
Ashland  were  all  dependent  on  outside  suppliers.   Also,  for  purchase  of 
major  durable  goods,  residents  of  Ashland  had  to  travel  to  larger  supply 
centers.   In  essence,  Ashland  had  little  control  over  its  economic  life. 

Because  there  was  a  relatively  large  amount  of  in-  and  out-migration 
in  Ashland,  there  were  a  large  number  of  extra-local  social  linkages. 
Those  who  moved  into  Ashland  for  work  in  the  mill,  mission,  and  school 
maintained  their  linkages  to  friends  and  family  outside  the  community. 
3ecause  of  this,  these  newcomers  had  as  their  reference  group  those  out- 
side the  community  with  the  consequence  that  the  expectations,  values, 
and  beliefs  of  the  longtime  residents  had  little  effect  on  newcomers. 
Moreover,  this  maintenance  of  strong  extra-local  linkages  by  newcomers 
kept  the  community  fragmented  and  the  social  groups  apart. 

9.5.3   Distribution  of  Resources  and  Power 

The  concept  of  stratification  discussed  here  is  one  of  differential 
access  to  political  position,  economic  resources,  and  social  esteem. 
The  stratification  system  experienced  little  change  over  the  study 
period  and  was  fairly  similar  for  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
dimensions. 

As  mentioned  above,  there  were  only  a  few  political  positions  in 
Ashland,  notably  membership  on  the  Water  and  Sewer  Board  and  Fire  Board, 
with  only  those  residents  served  by  the  water  and  sewer  systems  and  the 
fire  district  eligible  to  hold  those  positions. 

During  the  major  portion  of  the  study  period,  the  composition  of  the 
two  boards  was  identical  with  the  exception  of  one  member  on  the  Water 
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and  Sewer  Board  who  was  appointed  to  represent  the  St.  Labre  Mission. 
All  the  board  members  were  longtime  residents  (with  the  exception  of  one 
relative  newcomer  on  the  Water  and  Sewer  Board)  and  were  defined  as  com- 
munity leaders  prior  to  attaining  the  board  position. 

The  informal  leadership  in  Ashland  included  a  few  more  people  than 
the  two  boards,  but  it  was  similarly  restrictive.   Persons  mentioned  as 
"community  leaders"  were  predominatly  longtime,  white  residents. 

In  effect,  Indians  and  newcomers  were  largely  excluded  from  posi- 
tions of  influence  in  the  community.   For  Indians,  lack  of  position 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  affiliation  to  the  reservation  and  of  dis- 
crimination; for  necomers,  the  major  reason  seemed  to  be  their  imper- 
nanence  in  the  community.   Neither  Indians  nor  newcomers  ever  actively 
challenged  the  positions  of  those  who  held  power. 

Economic  stratification  reflects  the  ability  of  community  members  to 
engage  in  economically  rewarding  activities,  as  well  as  being  able  to 
improve  their  economic  position.   Because  of  Ashland's  small  size,  very 
few  economic  positions  were  available  in  the  community,  and  no  expansion 
of  the  economy  had  occurred  for  a  long  time.   Most  businesses  in  Ashland 
were  locally  owned,  and  entrepreneurs  tended  to  be  longtime,  white  resi- 
dents.  The  establishment  of  a  new  business  was  a  rare  event  in  Ash- 
land. Thus,  in  effect,  Indians  and  newcomers  were  largely  excluded  by  a 
lack  of  business  opportunities,  rather  than  any  kind  of  systematic  or 
deliberate  exclusion  by  the  white  businessmen. 

Access  to  business-controlled  resources  was  another  matter;  here 
systematic  differentials  were  maintained.   Except  at  the  sawmill  and 
mission,  Indians  held  few  jobs  in  Ashland.   Also,  newcomers  generally 
worked  at  the  sawmill,  mission,  school,  or  the  Forest  Service  office. 
Newcomer  whites  were  generally  recruited  into  the  community  for  employ- 
ment because  there  were  few  residents  in  Ashland  who  had  the  necessary 
skills  needed  by  the  school,  mission,  and  mill. 
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The  local  bank  became  a  particular  point  of  controversy  concerning 
access  to  business-controlled  resources.   The  bank  was  established  by 
Father  Huffman  of  the  Misson  with  the  express  purpose  of  helping  Indians 
gain  some  experience  with  financial  institutions.   For  some  yearsf  this 
goal  influenced  bank  policies  toward  Native  American  clients.   A  change 
in  policy  was  made  which  introduced  more  standard  banking  practices  and 
reduced  the  availability  of  loans  to  Native  Americans,  who  interpreted 
the  change  as  discrimination.   The  Indians  did,  however,  have  a  direct 
link  to  the  bank,  since  a  member  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe  always 
sat  on  the  board  of  directors. 

In  terms  of  social  stratification,  Ashland  was  more  horizontally 
than  vertically  organized.   This  was  because  there  were  numerous  social 
groupings  in  Ashland,  but  none  that  claimed  or  were  given  any  extra- 
ordinary social  status.   In  addition,  there  was  little  interaction 
between  the  various  social  groups.   These  characteristics  contributed  to 
a  notable  fragmentation  in  community  processes. 

9. 5  Summary  of  Major  Findings 

Through  the  study  period,  Ashland  did  not  change  to  any  substantial 
degree,  even  though  Rosebud  County  underwent  some  extensive  changes 
because  of  the  impacts  of  energy  development.   There  were  several 
reasons  for  this. 

First,  Ashland  was  geographically  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
county.   The  distances  were  too  great  for  commuting,  the  r6ads  were  not 
very  good,  and  the  routes  were  somewhat  roundabout.   A  second  reason  why 
Ashland  was  not  been  affected  by  development  in  Rosebud  County  was  that 
Ashland  really  offered  no  attractive  features  that  would  lure  new 
residents.   In  particular,  there  were  no  medical  facilities,  housing, 
recreation  opportunities,  or  shopping. 

These  were  the  primary  reasons  why  Ashland  had  not  been  affected  by 
the  development  that  was  occurring  in  Rosebud  County.   Indeed,  Ashland 
will  probably  change  only  when  development  occurs  in  the  immediate  area, 
making  Ashland  the  only  logical  place  to  live. 
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APPENDIX  A: 

EXAMPLE  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


APPENDIX  A 
Example  Interview  Guide 


A.l  Aaencv  Interviews 


A. 1.1  Interviews  with  Service  Agencies 

(school,  social  services-welfare,  law  enforcement,  public  health, 
mental  health,  judge  if  possible) 


A. 1.1.1   Schools 

1)  Introduce  yourself  and  explain  purpose  —  want  to  know  how 
community  addressed  each  of  the  needs  that  occurred  during 
period  of  rapid  growth  {or  last  five  years) . 

2)  Review  population  data  and  causes  of  growth. 

3)  Review  school  data  (have  copy  ready  for  them) 

Make  any  corrections/additions  or  comments.   If  data  not 
available  locally,  find  out  where  it  would  be. 

4)  How  has  demand  chanced?  Why?   (esp.  energy  growth) 

5)  Has  classroom  space  been  adequate  and  available  when  needed  to 
meet  demand?   If  not,  when  was  problem  period?  Why  was  there 
the  problem?   How  was  it  resolved? 

6)  What  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the  areas  of....?  Was 
that  a  problem?   How  were  problems  addressed?  What  are 
concerns  for  future? 

—  curriculum/education  approach 

—  staff 

—  student  behavior  and  characteristics  -  probe  esp.  for 
transiency  (check  availability  of  turnover  rates) 

—  administrative  procedures 

-  any  special  programs  for  newcomers 

-  any  special  problems  created  by  newcomers 

-  any  changes  due  to  growth 

—  financing 

7)  What  school-related  changes  or  issues  have  there  been  that  drew 
public  interest^or  participation?   (e.g.,  consolidation,  new 
school  construction,  etc.)   Point  is  to  articulate  public 
decision-makina  process.   What  are  concerns? 

—  Who,  when,  what,  how,  why.  Who  were  the  parties  involved, 

—  Who  was  not  involved  who  logically  should  have  been? 

—  If  there  were  factions,  identify  issue  and  probe  for 
recurrence  and  for  names  of  prime  actors  on  both  sides. 

—  Was  there  a  point  when  problems  started  being  addressed  in  a 
new  way?  When?  Why? 

8)  At  the  beginning  of  the  growth  period  (or  10  years  ago) ,  who 
were  the  influentials  in  the  community? 

—  How  has  that  changed?  What  was  energy  development's  role? 
Who  were  key  decision-makers  for  community  during  growth 
period? 

9)  Check  for  changes  in  extra-local  linkages  (source  of  funds, 
contacts,  source  of  teachers  in-service,  etc.) 
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10)  In  their  opinion,  were  there  groups  in  the  community  that  have 
been  (or  would  be)  affected  differently  by  the  growth  and 
energy  development? 

—  3oth  positive  and  negative 

—  Who,  how  and  why  (seek  mechanism  and  understanding  of  change 
and  community  structure  that  distributes 
effects/opportunities) 

(prompt  for  employment,  housing,  services,  schools, 
way-of-lif  e) 

11)  Functional  groups  and  social  differentiation: 

~  try  to  get  a  description  of  criteria  for  social 

differentiation  (in  pre-growth  period  if  there  was  one)  and 
of  each  of  the  major  groups  (size,  livelihood,  geographic 
location,  ethnicity,  property  ownerships,  relationships 
between  groups)   How  has  that  changed?   (Criteria,  groups  or 
group  characteristics)  .   The  purpose  is  twofold:   (1)  to 
describe  structural/organization  characteristics  of 
community  and   (2)   to  identify  attributes  of  groups  that 
could  influence  distribution  of  project  effects.   Get  names 
of  group  representatives.   (Important  for  interviewing  but 
also  to  illustrate  familiarity  with  different  strata.) 

12)  Demographic  characteristics  of  respondent 

—  position  and  history  of  employment 

—  length  of  residence  in  community 

—  where  from 

—  family  characteristics 

—  age 

—  sex 

—  relationship  to  energy  development 

A. 1.1. 2      Law  Enforcement 

1)  Introduction 

2)  Review  growth  data 

3)  Review  Part  1  and  Part  2  crime  and  service  provision 

—  reported  crime 

—  calls  for  service 

—  budget 

—  uniformed  officers  and  personnel 

—  cars 

4)  Did  crime  and/or  calls  for  service  increase  during  growth 
period?  What  are  expectations? 

—  what  types -of  crime(s) 

—  who  were  (will  be)  perpetrators? 

—  who  were  (will  be)  victims?  Did  (will)  crime  occur  in 
particular  neighborhoods/areas? 

—  what  do  they  think  was  (or  will  be)  reason  for  change? 

—  (Sheriff,  what  about  specific  county  problems  —  trespass, 
poaching,  cattle  rustling,  etc.  what  is  county  people's 
view?) 
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5)  Service  provision 

—  Were  (will)  personnel  and  equipment  (be)  adequate? 
If  not,  when  was  it  inadequate? 

Why  was  it  inadequate? 

—  What  important  changes  have  occurred  (or  are  anticipated)  in 
their  department? 

-  staff 

-  administrative  procedures 

-  manner  of  enforcement 

-  source  of  financing 

6)  What  law  enforcement  changes  (or  issues)  have  there  been  that 
drew  public  interest  or  participation?   (e.g.,  new  jail, 
consolidation  of  enforcement)   Object  is  to  articulate  public 
decision-making,  and  to  discuss  sequence  of  response  by 
community  and  leaders  re:  energy-related  demands) 

7)  At  beginning  of  growth  period,  who  were  the  inf luentials?  How 
(and  when)  did  that  change?  What  was  role  of  energy 
development? 

8)  Check  for  changes  in  extra-local  linkage. 

9)  Ask  about  groups  and  distribution  of  growth  effects  to 
different  groups.  Check  especially  for  relationships  among 
groups.   Ask  if  they  know  representatives  from  each  group  that 
could  be  interviewed. 

10)   If  appropriate,  ask  personal  interview  questions: 
At  least  get  demographic  characteristics 

—  position  and  history  of  employment 

—  length  of  residence  in  community 

—  where  from 

—  family  characteristics 

—  age 

—  sex 

—  relationships   to  energy  development 

A. 1.1. 3      Social   Service/Public   Assistance  and  Mental  Health 

1)  Introduction 

2)  Review  growth  pattern  and  causes 

3)  Review  agency  data  structure  of  agency 

—  by  type  of  assistance:   total  annual  expenditures 

expenditures  per  1,000  population 
case  loads 
staff  levels 

4)  How  has  demand  for  service  changed? 

Why?   Change  in  use  patterns  by  long-time  residents?  Why? 
Different  use  patterns  by  newcomers?  Why?  How  are 
these  reflected  in  the  data? 

5)  Have  staff  and  resources  been  adequate  and  available  when 
needed  to  meet  demand?   If  not,  when  was  problem  period?  Why 
was  there  the  problem?   How  was  it  resolved?  Have  they 
received  adequate  support  from  state? 

6)  What  important  changes  have  occurred  (or  are  anticipated)  in 
the  areas  of...  What  is  their  view  on  source  of  change?  Any 
data? 
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—  child  abuse  and  neglect 

—  marital  discord,  spouse  abuse,  divorce 

—  alcoholism 

7)  What  public  service/assistance-related  changes  or  issues  have 
there  been  that  drew  public  interest  or  participation?  Describe 
issue,  when  it  occurred,  who  played  what  roles,  what  was 
outcome,  how  does  that  fit  into  overall  decision-making  pattern 
in  community?  Was  there  a  point  (in  growth  period)  when 
decisions  started  being  made  in  a  new  way  or  by  different  people? 

8)  Who  were  influentials  at  beginning  of  growth  period?  How  has 
that  changed?  What  was  energy  development's  role?  Get  names  of 
really  key  individuals  re:  community  actions. 

9)  What  distinguishable  groups  are  there  in  the  community?  What 
are  criteria  for  social  differentiation?  What  are  distinctive 
attributes  of  each  group?  How  would  one  characterize 
relationships  between  groups?  What  about  prior  to  growth?   (Any 
particular  neighborhoods?)   Names  of  people  who  could  discuss 
each  group. 

10)  Have  groups  been  affected  differently  by  growth?  Especially 
energy  development?  What  about  inflation?   How  have  effects  of 
energy  development  been  distributed  among  groups?   How  has  that 
occurred? 

11)  Demographic  characteristics  of  respondent 

—  position  and  history  of  employment 

—  length  of  residence  in  community 

—  where  from 

—  family  characteristics 

—  age 

—  sex 

—  relationship  to  energy  development 


A. 1.2  Group  Representatives/General  Population 
A. 1.2.1   Introduction 

A. 1.2.2  Personal  biography 

1)  Background  (family,  where  lived) 

2)  When  came  to  community 

3)  Educational  history 

4)  Occupational  history,  esp.  during  1970s 

—  occupational  mobility/immobility 

—  energy-related  employment  ■ 

how  did  (would)  they  get  it?  entrepreneurial  -  ask  about 
financing,  business  style  and  expansions 

5)  Housing  -  price  or  availability 

6)  Family  history 

family  and  employment  history  of  spouse 
school  experience  of  children 

7)  Service  provision  -  any  problems?  evaluation  —  compare 
predevelopment  with  now.  _ 

8)  What  recreational/social  activities  available  and  used;  compare 
predevelopment  (or  future)  with  now. 

9)  Who  are  their  friends,  occupation  -  length  of  residence, 
location  -  how  did  they  become  friends?   Change  during  study 
period? 

9a)   Who  are  their  children's  friends? 

10)  How  were  friends  affected  by  development? 

11)  How  about  others  in  the  community? 
What  other  groups  do  they  see? 
Were  any  affected  differently?  How? 

12)  Have  newcomers  been  accepted  as  part  of  the  community? 
Examples  of  interaction  between  longtime  residents  and 
newcomers;  between  various  groups. 

13)  How  do  they  feel  they  personally  have  been  affected  (or 
anticipate) ? 

14)  How  do  they  feel  their  neighborhood  has  been  affected  (or 
anticipate) ? 

15)  If  parents  are  in  community,  how  have  they  been  affected  (or 
anticipate) ? 

16)  What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  community  (or  anticipate) ? 
What  effects  have  there  been  from  energy  development  (or 
anticipate) ? 
Probe  child  abuse 

—  change  in  decision-making 

—  change  in  orientation/focus 

—  sense  of  vitality 

—  sense  of  community  purpose 

17)  General  satisfaction  with  expected  changes 

18)  If  good  spokesperson  for  their  group 

—  Profile  of  group  predevelopment 

-  livelihood 

-  size 
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-  location  (residential) 

-  property  ownership 

-  demographic  characteristics 

-  special  needs 

-  inter-group  relationships 

-  position  in  community  and  relationship  with  other  groups 
Distribution  of  effects 

-  employment  and  income 
-size 

-  demographic  characteristics 

-  housing 

-  facilities/services 

-  decision-making 

-  relationship  with  others 
Profile  now 
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A. 1.3  Decision-maker  Interviews 

The  purpose  of  these  interviews  is  to  describe  the  evolution  of 
community-level  response  to  the  demands  of  growth.   In  addition  to  this 
description,  the  purpose  is  to  be  able  to  determine  how  pre-growth 
community  and  decision-making  characteristics  influenced  (or  will 
influence)  the  response  pattern  and  how  the  modification  of  the 
decision-making  process  has  affected  (will  affect)  community-level 
decision-making  both  during  and  after  rapid  growth.   Of  particular 
interest  is  the  role  and  utilization  of  legislation,  especially 
legislation  developed  for  impact  mitigation. 

1.  Introduction 

2.  Review  chronology  and  source  of  growth  (complete  Figure  3) 

3.  Rapid  growth  creates  some  major  needs  and  changes  in  a 
community.   Discuss  how  the  community  addressed  some  of  the 
major  ones.   Ask  about  ones  already  identified,  but  pursue 
others  they  identify. 

1)  Schools 

—  3uilding  new  facilities  —  how  did  votes  come  out  on 
major  bond  issues?  Why?  Were  they  able  to  raise  ade- 
quate funds?  What  were  problems? 

Why  did  they  occur? 
How  were  they  addressed?  Who? 

Were  they  solved?  Will  they  occur  again  next  time? 
What  role  did  state  actions/legislation  play  in  re- 
sponse? 

—  How  did  response  evolve  over  study  period?  How  did  the 
changes  affect  how  things  are  done  now?  Was  there  a 
point  when  decisions  or  community  response  was  approached 
in  a  new  or  different  way? 

2)  Housing 

—  How  did  housing  response  occur?  How  was  it  coordinated? 
What  were  the  problems?  (probe  financing  and  zoning  and 
legislation) 

Why  did  they  occur? 

How  were  they  addressed?  Who? 

Were  they  solved?  Will  they  recur  next  time? 

Role  of  state  actions/legislation 

—  How  did  response  evolve  over  study  period?  How  do  the 
changes  that  occurred  affect  how  things  are  done  now? 

3)  Planning  and  zoning 

What  is  history  of  planning  and  zoning? 

—  How  and  when  did  formal  planning  and  zoning  get  started 
and  staffed? 

—  What  role  did  it  play  throughout  study  period? 

—  What  were  problems?  or  key  decisions? 

-  How  did  they  occur? 

-  How  were  they  addressed  -  by  whom? 

-  Were  they  solved  or  will  they  recur? 

-  What  role  did  legislative  actions  play? 

-  How  did  response  evolve  over  time?  /" 

What  use  was  made  of  legislation?  Where  did  initia- 
tive come  from?  Was  there  resistance? 
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4)  Public  works 

Discuss  major  decisions  as  above 

5)  Law  enforcement 
As  schools 

6)  Animal  control 

What  have  they  done?  How  and  why?  How  successful? 

7)  Review  how  and  when  state  acts  designed  to  assist  with  the 
impacts  of  energy  growth  have  been  used.  How  important  have 
they  been?   (e.g.  for  Wyoming:   (1)   sales  tax   (2)   farm  loan 
board   (3)   joint  powers  acts   (4)   industrial  siting   (5) 
severance  tax) 

8)  In  respondent's  opinion,  how  much  local  control  has  (will)  the 
community  been  (be)  able  to  exercise  over  the  important 
decisions  and  actions  that  affected  it  during  growth  period? 

—  was  prewarning  adequate  and  accurate  (information) ? 

—  cooperation  from  project  sponsor?  Describe  how  and  why 

—  was  uncertainty  about  reality  of  development  a  problem? 
How,  why? 

—  been  able  to  work  with  state  in  handling  problems? 

9)  Clarify  their  perception  of  the  role  and  importance  of  state 
involvement  and  of  large  non-local  corporate  involvement  in  the 
community  economy/affairs  who  initiated?  What  effect  now? 
Future? 

10)  How  has  (will)  the  political  leadership  and  government 
structure  in  the  community  changed?  regarding  city  council, 
county  commission,  county  chairman  of  political  parties? 

—  Have  there  been  any  changes  as  a  direct  result  of  energy 
development? 

—  Any  that  are  particularly  important  to  community's  response 
or  ability  to  respond? 

—  Have  companies  participated?  How? 

—  Have  (will)  community  leaders  been  (be)  willing  to  address 
problems  and  take  action?  Why  not,  what  was  (will  be) 
impediment? 

—  Has  (will)  conflict  of  interest  been  (be)  important  in 
shaping  community  response,  either  in  terms  of  actions  taken 
or  public  trust/community  support? 

11)  If  business  person  or  banker: 

—  Was  there  (is  there  anticipation  of)  a  shortage  of  financing 
for  either  businesses  or  consumers  during  the  study  period? 
Why?  How  was  (will)  it  (be)  addressed?  What  effect  did 

(will)  it  have?  Where  do  locals  bank? 

—  Has  banking  structure  in  the  community  changed?  In  what 
way?  Why? 

—  Did  banking  policies  and  practices  change  during  the  study 
period? 

—  What  role,  if  any,  did  energy  companies  play  in  banking, 
local  (vs.  nonlocal)  businesses? 

12)  Demographic  characteristics 

—  occupation  and  previous  employment  history 

—  length  of  residence  in  community 

—  origin 


~  family  characteristics  (including  other  relatives) 

—  age 

~  sex  /*" 

—  relationship  to  energy  development 

13)  Check  to  see  if  they  feel  any  pertinent  information  has  been 
neglected 

14)  Names  of  other  people  to  talk  to 

—  influentials 

—  group  representatives 

—  administrative  leaders 
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